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CHapreR XXXVII. 


FLIGHT. 


HEN the vicar parted from Clare upon the pretext of pre- 
ferring to return home through the park, she had no doubt 
at all that he had really gone back to the Carews’ to find out if 
anything was wrong there. Her panic flight, her confusion of 
manner, her idiotic account of running back and forward between 
the two houses to fetch and carry things which she forgot after 
all, of course convinced him not only that she was telling a tissue 
of lies, but that these lies, told so distractedly, were snatched 
wildly at as the first that came to hand to fling over and conceal 
some monstrous iniquity. What was this iniquity? He must at 
once have guessed its nature. He must have asked, ‘Had she 
done what she had yesterday tried to do—hastened her husband's 
death ?’ 

It was not possible for Clare with her guilty conscience and in 
her frenzied panic to think that the vicar would suspect her of 
anything less than what she had done. So suspecting her, he 
had, under the pretext of returning through the park, gone back 
to the Carews’ house—to the sick room—made a thorough exami- 
nation, and, probably, the awful discovery ! 

Clare stood still with closed eyes when this thought struck 
her. When she hurried on again, it was for the railway. The 
first shock of terror over, however, she began to hope, to think, 
almost to believe, that the vicar, after all, might have discovered 
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nothing; or, if he had discovered that the whole phial of chloral 
had been poured into the medicine glass, he might yet have been 
in time to prevent its being given to Herbert. This latter was a 
faint hope, but it was a hope. Clare would have given half her 
life to undo what she did a quarter of an hour ago; not because 
she felt the faintest compunction for Herbert, but because she felt 
the deepest compunction for herself. 

Anyway, she had present hope enough to induce her to give 
up the idea of immediate flight, and to return home to wait events 
in heart-sick suspense. 

On her return she amazed her maid by the subdued gentleness 
of her manner, which was all the more unlooked for since Clare 
complained of a shocking headache. Usually when Clare was in 
the least degree out of sorts, the wretched maid was put to a 
similar use to that of the bullet the soldier grinds between his 
teeth when he is being flogged, to help him to bear the pain better. 
Now, however, Clare was gentle and almost deprecating in her 
manner to the maid when she asked her for some tea, and begged 
her to tell Mrs. Varien that she would not go down to dinner. 
Nevertheless Mrs. Varien desired that she should be told of 
Mrs. Crozier’s visit of condolence, in the hope that Clare, per- 
haps, might put in a polite appearance, if only for a few minutes, 
as an acknowledgment of the attention. The announcement 
startled Clare extremely. ‘Mrs. Crozier! Did she ask to see 
me ?” 

‘I don’t know, mum. Mrs. Varien only told me to tell you 
she’d come.’ 

Clare meditated a moment before she said, ‘Pray ask Mrs. 
Varien to excuse me to Mrs. Crozier.’ 

She waited then in breathless suspense, expecting the maid 
to return to say that Mrs. Crozier wished to see her particularly, 
on important business. It was not, however, as we have seen, 
until Mrs. Crozier was about to depart that the maid came to say 
she wished to see her. 

For what had she wished to see her, or come at all that even- 
ing? Certainly not to express merely and vapidly her sympathy 
with Clare’s trouble. It was preposterous to suppose that Mrs. 
Crozier would almost force herself into Clare’s bedroom merely 
to say this; what then had she come to say? Was it—as Mrs. 
Crozier was good-natured to imbecility in Clare’s judgment—to 
warn her to fly, as her crime was discovered, or was it to ascertain 
if she had fled, or was preparing for flight ? It was the latter idea 
which prevented Clare from admitting Mrs. Crozier, yet that good 
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lady had hardly departed than Clare fell back upon the former 
idea that she wished to warn her of her danger. 

However, when later on the maid gave a circumstantial 
account of Mrs. Crozier’s extraordinary cross-examination of her, 
and wound up with the intelligence that the vicar was observed 
just now walking round and round the house in a mysterious 
manner, Clare knew she was watched to prevent her escape. Her 
crime was discovered, but, as she could not be arrested for it until 
her husband was dead, the vicar was meanwhile taking care that 
she should not escape. 

Clare, looking at herself in the glass, before which she was 
seated while the maid did her hair, was horrified at the marble 
rigidity and whiteness of her own face. It had upon her the 
strange effect of a distinct and outside warning of her appalling 
peril. It was some time before she could articulate the question, 
‘Is he there now ?’ 

‘No, mum, he bade Ann good-night, and went home.’ 

Clare started up and then reseated herself. ‘ Put my hair up 
again in any way; I must go to my mother’s.’ 

‘Now, mum ?’ 

‘Yes, we can catch the 11.15 for Worston—quick !’ 

‘But, mum 

‘There, don’t talk; I’d forgotten, I must see her,’ Clare cried 
distractedly. 

She would have gone to the railway without the maid, had 
she dared to do anything so singular, but she dare not. She was 
glad, besides, to send the maid out of the way, to get her things 
on, while she hurriedly put up in a bag all the most valuable of 
her jewels. 

Then they stole from the house, the maid not venturing to 
make any further remonstrance, since she almost feared that Clare 
had gone mad; and since she knew that, mad or not, her temper 
was diabolic when roused by opposition. 

On reaching the gate they were informed that the vicar had 
taken the key. Lumb, in no little trepidation, offered to go in 
search of him, and be back in a few minutes with the key; but 
Clare, who was leaning for support against the gate-pillar, con- 
trived to say, ‘Thank you; don’t trouble, it doesn’t matter.’ 

Then she took the maid’s arm and leaned on it until they 
encountered the vicar, when she hastily relinquished it. As the 
vicar walked away, she said only to the maid: ‘It’s really just as 
well, as I don’t feel equal to going to-night.’ 

Upon her return to the house and to her room, she dismissed 
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the maid with an apology for the trouble she had given her, 
declining her further help that night. When the door closed 
behind the maid, Clare seated herself on the nearest chair, to try 
to think things out clearly. Suddenly a hope struck her which 
broadened and brightened. The vicar, having discovered the 
drugging of the draught immediately, must have discovered it in 
time to counteract its effects. A doctor summoned at once must 
certainly be able by an antidote or otherwise to neutralise the 
poison. This rigid watch kept upon her to prevent her escape 
was to be maintained pending the result of the remedy, and would 
be withdrawn when it proved effective ; since even the vicar would 
hesitate to set going such a family scandal as the prosecution of 
her for an abortive attempt to poison her husband. 

The more Clare thought of this probability of the immediate 
and successful administration of an antidote, the more she came 
to believe in it, and to find in it immense relief. Indeed, she 
became at last so persuaded of it and so comforted by it, that 
when she got to bed she was able to sleep soon and soundly. 

Upon awakening the next morning refreshed, and with nerves 
restrung, what seemed probable last night seemed absolutely cer- 
tain now. The draught could not have been many minutes admin- 
istered when the vicar got back yesterday to the Carews’; and an 
antidote immediately given must have been thoroughly effective. 

When, then, she rang for her maid, she was in very different 
spirits from those in which she had dismissed her last night. 
‘Brett,’ as Clare called her, seemed, on the other hand, to have 
caught and kept last night’s mood. She looked as professionally 
and ‘ protestingly ’ woebegone as a first-class mute at a sumptuous 
funeral. 

‘Brett, what 7s the matter?’ her mistress demanded fretfully 
at sight of a face like that of Morton: 


Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woebegone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burnt. 


‘ Brett, what is the matter ?’ 

‘Mrs. Devine has just teen here, mum.’ 

‘Yes?’ Clare cried with breathless interest. 

‘ There’s been some mistake, mum.’ 

. ‘Some mistake?’ echoed Clare, turning white as her night- 
dress. 
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‘Some mistake about the medicine,mum. They’ve given the 
master the wrong medicine, and the doctor says there’s no—he’s 
very bad, mum,’ she corrected herself hastily to say. 

‘Do you mean——?’ 

Here Clare paused, unable to finish the sentence. The maid 
only shook her head hopelessly in reply. 

‘What did she say?’ Clare was able to ask presently. 

‘She said, mum, that the wrong medicine was given him last 
night, but they didn’t find it out till this morning, when it was 
too late to do anything. She’s gone down for the vicar, mum, but 
he’s insensible, and will never get his senses back, she says,’ and 
Brett broke down into tears. 

As, however, Clare was tearless, and therefore, to the maid’s 
ideas, unmoved, Brett felt she might allow herself the delight of 
going into further details. 

‘The nurse says she gave him the right medicine, and some- 
one else must have given him the other; but there was no 
one else left a moment alone with him but the vicar and Miss 
Carew, and it isn’t like they’d meddle with his medicines; but 
she’d outface a bishop, mum.’ ‘She’ being the nurse, and this 
description of her effrontery being, of course, Biddy’s. 

As Clare remained silent, with set white face, Brett resumed 
her recital of Biddy’s version of the supposed misadventure. 

‘It shows what sort of a nurse she was, mum, when she never 
took no notice of nothing till she found him at seven o'clock this 
morning, pale and cold, and beyond all the doctors in Lunnon.’ 

‘Get me some tea,’ Clare said, and when the maid had gone 
on this errand, she proceeded to dress herself with feverish haste. 

A relapse into despair, like other relapses, is always more fatal 
than the original attack ; and Clare, after her sudden reaction of 
hope, found herself prostrated in a profounder depth of despair 
than that of yesterday even. 

The vicar, who, going yesterday upon mere ungrounded sus- 
picion, had kept watch upon her as a probable murderess, would 
now be as absolutely certain of her guilt as if he had seen her 
pour in the chloral with his own eyes. 

When she had taken some tea and her hasty toilet was com- 
pleted with the help of the maid, she had to decide at once 
whether to attempt immediate flight or not. Was immediate 
flight possible? If mere suspicion made the vicar guard against 
her escape, how much more vigilant and vindictive would his 
watch be, now that suspicion had become certainty? And, even 
if immediate flight were possible, would it be prudent? Would 
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it. not be a virtual confession of guilt, which without such con- 
fession could not be certainly fastened upon her? After all, there 
was nothing but circumstantial evidence of a vague and intangible 
kind against her, if she stood her ground. She would stand her 
ground and let the vicar do his worst. 

She had not long come to this decision (which was really due 
rather to her conviction that an attempt to fly would be prevented 
by the police, than to her confidence in her case), when her maid 
came to announce that the vicar wished to see her. 

Clare stood for a moment looking at the maid as though she 
had not heard her, and said then, ‘ Bring me some wine.’ 

While the maid was fetching the wine, Clare rouged slightly 
her cheeks and even her lips, scanning critically the effect in the 
glass as calculated for the distance at which she would stand from 
the vicar. When the maid had brought the wine and retired, 
Clare drank a glass, rerouged her lips where the glass had touched 
them, and slowly descended to the drawing-room. 

Immediately upon her entrance the vicar, who had been pacing 
the room to-and-fro in extreme agitation, stopped and turned to 
face her. He was quite white andtrembling. ‘ You have poisoned 
your husband by an overdose of chloral,’ he said in a voice which 
trembled in spite of all his efforts to control it. 

‘I!’ Clare cried with a desperate assumption of indignant 
amazement. 

* You—you hid yourself behind the curtain at the foot of the 
bed until you got the room to yourself, when you emptied the 
phial of chloral into the medicine the nurse had mixed.’ 

‘I don’t know what you But here her voice faltered, 
fluttered, and fell, as a bird shot in midflight; for the vicar pro- 
duced a lace handkerchief which must have dropped from the 
bosom of her dress. 

‘Do you know this? It was found behind the curtain where 
you lay in wait to commit the murder !’ 

Clare stood with fixed eyes and parted lips, a picture of such 
abject terror that the vicar could not help a passing feeling of pity. 

‘It must be in the hands of the police in a few hours,’ he said, 
and hurried abruptly from the room. 

Was it a hint to her to escape, or was it a baited trap? she 
debated as the door closed behind the vicar. Why should he 
suggest to-day the escape he had yesterday intercepted ? On the 
other hand, what more conclusive evidence could he want than that 
he had; and what appreciable addition to the weight of the evi- 
dence he had, would a flight into which he had terrified her be? 
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Clare at bay—after the first stunning shock was over—thought 
this question out with really astonishing clearness and rapidity, 
and had made up her mind for instant flight before the vicar had 
gone a dozen steps from the door. She hurried upstairs, put 
what she could hastily lay hands on of the rest of her trinkets 
into the black bag, already loaded with jewelry, and quitted the 
Hall, taking at first the direction to the Carews’ house. Out of 
sight of the Hall she changed her course and made with all speed 
for the railway station. She passed unmarked through the south 
gate of the park, but she was twice stopped before she reached 
the station by anxious villagers. 

‘Eh, mum, is it true t’ young maister has been pisoned ?’ 

‘They tell me Muster Varien is deead ; kilt wi’ rat-paste, aw 
reckon. Nay, it’s a bad job; it is that.’ 

To each of these delicate sympathisers she made some sort of 
muttered answer, and hurried by with a haste and confusion which 
seemed to them only natural in her distressing circumstances. 

At the station she took a ticket to London asa blind. She 
had no intention of going there, but meant to quit the train at 
the station for Godfrey Crossley’s. 

‘London!’ exclaimed a man behind her, who, while waiting 
his turn in queue to take a ticket, had overheard her ask for hers. 
‘London! Eh, aw ham fain to hear th’art bahn for London. Then 
it’s all nowt what folk say o’ t’ young maister bein” poisoned ?’ 

Clare, pretending not to hear, hurried out of the office, and 
was making her escape into the ladies’ waiting-room, when she 
was stopped by another sympathetic inquirer at the door. She 
had hardly made him some confused answer, when a porter came 
up, touched his cap and asked ‘ Any luggage, ma’am ?’ 

‘No; none, thank you.’ 

‘Weel, aw’m fair capped!’ exclaimed the man who had 
overheard her ask for a London ticket, and who had followed her 
out to repeat a question which he thought she had not caught. 
‘Weel, aw’m fair capped! Goin’ to London abaht '! any luggage, 
an’ her husband deein’ or deead o’ pison! Shoo’s noan all theer, 
isn’t t’ woman ; t’ shock has been too many for her!’ 

Clare, having made her escape into the ladies’ waiting-room, 
heard only the first part of this speech ; and the last part, suggesting 
her insanity, was addressed to a knot of porters and passengers on 
the platform. In this way Clare became an object of such singular 
interest that every eye was fastened upon her when she reappeared 
upon the platform as the train was steaming into the station. 
} Without. 
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It was not the morbid imagination of guilt, she knew, that made 
her think herself the centre of curious and shrinking observation. 
Wherever she looked she found eyes fixed upon her with an odd 
expression of mixed wonder and dread, which she was at no loss 
‘to interpret into silent accusations of murder. 

Upon the train drawing up at the platform, she got into an 
empty first-class compartment, and cowered down in its farthest 
corner, expecting each moment to be summoned out and given 
in charge. When, after a delay that seemed interminable, the 
train started at last, she felt a sickening certainty that the tele- 
graph would be set to work for her arrest at the next station. At 
the next station the guard, in walking along by the train, stopped 
to stare in at her carriage (having probably heard something said 
about her insanity), thus suggesting to her that he had orders to 
keep his eye upon her. 

When the train at last drew up at Railton, where Crossley 
lived, she could hardly muster courage to quit her carriage ; and 
it was not until the train had got under weigh that she made a 
desperate dash from it, at the risk of being flung under its wheels. 
It seemed to her as though almost everyone in the train was 
watching her from its windows (as, indeed, many were), and she 
fully expected that the guard would signal it to stand in order to 
recapture her. 

However, the train swept out of sight, the open carriage door 
swinging to and fro dangerously, to the disgust of a porter, who 
turned to say, ‘You shouldn’t do that, miss. It’s agin t’ rules, 
an’ ye might be killed, happen, besides "—plainly to him an in- 
cidental consideration. ‘ Nay, it’s for London!’ he exclaimed as 
she handed him her ticket. 

‘Yes; but I’ve changed my mind.’ 

‘All right, miss,’ he answered cheerily, knowing that he 
could profitably dispose of the ticket before the day was out. 

She had not got many steps from the station when he shouted 
after her, ‘ Any luggage, miss ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Aw thowt it might have goan on wi’ train to London,’ he 
said. 

She had better not have taken a ticket for London, she could 
see now, since it seemed to have only called attention to her and 
her movements. Besides, she could ill afford it, as she had 
little money in her purse, which could be replenished only by the 
sale of some of the jewelry she carried. 

However, she might not have to part with any of it, since the 
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appeal which she was about to make to Godfrey Crossley might 
be successful. What should she say to him? Should she tell 
the whole truth, confessing her crime, but representing it as 
committed for his sake, which she now persuaded herself was the 
absolute truth ? Or should she merely say that her husband was 
dying, if not dead, that an inquest was certain, and that not a 
moment was to be lost if Godfrey would escape the inevitable 
verdict and its consequences. She was too much unnerved to 
think twice even of confiding her crime to Crossley. Even if she 
were assured that the confession would not revolt him, she dare 
not make it—she could not make it. To think of it was in- 
supportable, and she could not bring herself to speak of it, even 
if she felt secure of his pardon, nay, of his sympathy, and she 
felt secure of neither. 


CHaPTER XXXVIII. 


‘RASHLY IMPORTUNATE,’ 


It did not occur to Clare till she was at the door of Crossley’s 
house that he might not be at home—or at home to her. What, 
then, would she do, as there was not a moment to be lost? This 
fear so dismayed her that in the reaction from it, when she found 
he was at home and would see her, she was enheartened to hope 
that he would certainly throw in his lot with hers. 

This hope was frozen at its fount by his greeting, formal and 
polite, declaratory of the chill change in their relations. 


When love begins to sicken and decay 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 


He set a chair for her full in the light, and stood looking down 
upon her haggard face and its spots of rouge, seen clearly in the 
glare, which only called attention, like flowers on a grave, to the 
decay of her beauty. Even at such a moment and crisis of her 
life, Clare, as he looked down upon her, remembered the rouge, and, 
rising to make her appeal to him, shifted her position till she 
stood with her back to the light. 

‘Godfrey, he is dying—probably dead by this!’ she said 
tremulously, looking up at him with a yearning appeal in her 
lustrous eyes. He was taken aback completely. 

‘Dead !’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes; and there’s to be an inquest.’ 

There was a moment’s silence before he said, ‘ Well, it can’t 
be helped. I could hardly let myself be knocked down twice.’ 
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‘ But everything will come out; and besides,’ she hastened 
to add, seeing in the iron hardness of his look how little this 
affected him, ‘and besides, there will be a trial and—and a 
sentence.’ 

‘It can’t be helped, as I said before,’ he replied impatiently. 

‘But we might escape—quit the country,’ she urged breath- 
lessly, holding with both hands by the lapels of his coat, and 
looking up piteously into his face. 

‘Escape! I shall do nothing of the sort. Let them make 
what they can out of it, they can’t make more than that I struck 
him in self-defence.’ 

She let go her hold of his coat, and sank back into a seat. 

‘You're out of it; they can’t touch you,’ he said in consolation. 

‘Out of it!’ she echoed bitterly. 

‘ Well, there’s nothing to criminate you in any way ; no letters, 
unless what you have written yourself,’ he said, looking at her 
so significantly that she coloured with the consciousness of his 
meaning. 

‘What do you mean ?’ she stammered. 

‘I mean this,’ he retorted, going to his desk, opening it 
deliberately, and taking out of it the anonymous letter she had 
written in the character of a discharged maid to Miss Prosser. 
‘It isn’t your style, but it’s your hand,’ he added as he held it 
towards her. She would have taken it, but he withdrew it. 
‘No; you’ve no need to read it, for you must have taken such 
pains to put it together that you can’t forget a word of it.’ 

‘I don’t know what you are talking about,’ she cried, with a 
fair assumption of indignation. 

He shook his head. ‘I think we do know the sweet Roman 
hand,” in spite of its disguise,’ he said as he put back the letter 
carefully into his desk. ‘ But we won’t quarrel about it, for all’s 
fair in love and war. Did you get back your letters?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ she faltered, feeling herself helpless in his pitiless hands. 

‘ Then there’s nothing to criminate you, as I said, and, as for 
me, I must take my chance. It’s an infernal mess—not of my 
making—but I’m not going either to whine over it or to sneak 
out of it.’ 

Clare had not even a sarcasm in retort to what seemed to her 
his heartless and dastardly imputation that the whole mess was 
of her making. Her spirit had slipped from her like water, and 
she had to gather all her forces together to be able to rise with 
an assumption of calm dignity, to fling at hima glance of scathing 
scorn, and to sweep superbly from the room. 
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He stood looking after her with nothing but admiration in his 
face. Should he risk marrying her now she was a well-dowered 
widow? Some of Rochefoucauld’s misogynist maxims (in all of 
which he believed more implicitly than a Christian in his Bible) 
recurred to him, and, muttering to himself, ‘ Dans les premiéres 
passions les femmes aiment Vamant; dans les autres, elles 
aiment amour, he dismissed her from his thoughts, and turned 
to face the situation in which Varien’s death placed him. In 
truth, the very violence of Clare’s passion for him had defeated it- 
self by inspiring him at once with disgust and with distrust of her. 

Meanwhile Clare felt as though the earth had failed beneath 
her feet. He to whom she had given all, for whom she had 
given up all, and even risked her life—for she now set her 
crime itself down to his account—turned upon her as his undoer! 
She, who had ruined him, would escape scot-free from all con- 
sequences, for what was her character worth? and the whole 
crushing penalty must be paid by this innocent but uncomplaining 
victim ! 

For a few steps Clare was borne up by her rage and scorn; 
but they failed her soon, and she felt, as we say, as though the 
earth had given way beneath her feet. Not till this moment 
did she realise how much this man was to her—her whole world 
in which alone she really lived, and thought, and felt, and acted ; 
for all her life, and acts, and thoughts, and feelings outside him 
had been for months past as those of a somnambulist—automatic 
and mechanical—her whole world, shattered to fragments, slipped 
from her, and left her with failing feet, bewildered and in despair 
—in such despair that she felt now no fear of arrest. An arrest 
would almost have been a relief to her by changing the bitter 
current of her thoughts. 

It must be remembered that till now she had firmly believed 
in Godfrey Crossley’s return to his allegiance to her. What else 
could his return from the train that night to the Carews’ have 
meant? He had repented of his renunciation of her, and had 
returned to send her some message through George Carew. In 
this explanation of his call at the Carews’ that night she had till 
now believed unquestioningly, and her faith in it was not shaken 
in the least by his returning her letters to her without an accom- 
panying line. He did not write, in part through delicacy and in 
part through policy, while her husband’s death and an inquiry 
into its cause were probable. Up to now, therefore, she had no 
doubt that he was returning to his allegiance when the encounter 
between him and Herbert occurred. 
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But now there was no doubt that he had flung her off utterly 
and basely, and her world had come to an end. How she wished 
that she had kept for herself the chloral she had given her 
husband. Yet it was doubtful if she would have had the courage 
to take it, had it stood at her hand. She had at least, however, 
that courage of despair which fears nothing worse, because it 
believes nothing worse can happen. She walked back to the 
station almost mechanically, without any fears or even thoughts of 
an arrest. 

‘Where is the next train for?’ she asked the porter. 

‘Next train, miss? 10.49 for Sowerby Bridge, Accrington, 
Blackburn, Preston, and Liverpool.’ 

Liverpool—she would find there some vessel for somewhere. 
She went into the ticket office and took a ticket for Liverpool, 
second class, for she had no money to spare. She sat in the 
waiting-room, stared at like a statue (with that unshrinking stare 
which has no fear of being returned), by its other occupants until 
the train came up, and she found with difficulty a seat in a 
crowded carriage. 

It is odd how by a sort of mental law of gravitation, things 
affect and attract us, not only in proportion to their intrinsic 
gravity, but also in proportion to their distance from us. We can 
bear with philosophy a death occurring a hundred miles off which 
would trouble us if it took place in our neighbourhood; and 
afflict us if it happened in our home. Not merely because 
‘Pompa mortis magis terret quam mors ipsa, and groans and con- 
vulsions, and a discoloured face, and friends weeping, and blacks 
and obsequies and the like, show death terrible,’ but also because 
mere distance itself affects the force of the blow. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of children and childish folk, and of such 
natures as Clare’s, with much of the animal in them. Hence it 
was that, as the train sped farther and farther from Railton, and 
Clare found herself, from the talk in the carriage, in a Worston 
atmosphere, her other terrible trouble loomed larger, as being 
nearer her, and her thoughts turned to wheel round it and round 
it in narrowing circles like a moth about a flame. What would 
these people think if they knew all? How would they shrink in 
shuddering abhorrence from her? But again, when they did 
know all, what importance it would give them in their different 
circles to be able to say that they had travelled in the same com- 
partment with her, and to describe her look and bearing. This 
thought of her look and bearing reminded her of a case she had 
read about—a long, long time ago it seemed now—of a woman 
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on her trial for some crime, she could not remember what—not 
that—and of the comments of the papers upon her appearance 
and behaviour. Then Clare found herself as in a faint dream 
composing paragraphs about her own looks and bearing at her 
trial—these fancies flitting as lightly across her mind as the 
shadows of the clouds which forerun a thunderstorm across a 
dead sea. Then, at last, sudden and stunning as the thunder- 
burst, came upon her the horror to which her thoughts had been 
dreamily drifting. Death, sudden, frightful, infamous, unspeakable ! 

She lay back half swooning with closed eyes, when this thought 
sprang suddenly upon her out of these dim, indefinite fancies, as 
a wild beast out of darkness. It really seemed to her as though 
she had received a stunning physical blow upon the head when 
this horror broke upon her; and henceforth till she reached 
Liverpool her thoughts circled at a greater or less distance in a 
frightful dance of death round the scaffold. She remembered 
even a retort, she had thought at the time witty, which she made 
to Mrs. Crozier, who in her kind, inconsequent way, had been 
defending the mischief-making Mrs. Dalby from the charge of 
being malignant. 

‘She’s very kind to children,’ urged that good creature. 

‘And Marwood, they say, is very fond of flowers,’ retorted 
Clare; for Marwood, who was then the hangman, was devoted to 
his garden. And this man of whom she spoke, as we speak of 
some historical horror separated by centuries from us, might 

It was characteristic of Clare’s nature to fasten upon the 
physical horrors of the penalty she had incurred, to the exclusion 
of every other consideration. 

Upon reaching Liverpool at last, she sat motionless in the 
compartment when all the others had quitted the train, not so 
much from the dread of being arrested upon the platform, as from 
sheer and mere mental collapse, and the paralysing stupefaction of 
despair. 

‘This is Liverpool, lass,’ said a friendly fellow- passenger as he 
quitted the carriage, but she did not hear or heed him; and it 
was not until a porter, on the look out for lost articles in the train, 
shouted to her: ‘Yo’re noan bahn to Amerikey by train, aw 
reckon,’ that she got up and quitted the carriage. 

‘ How did he know I was going to America?’ she wondered in 
a dull, dazed way, but she did not pursue the question. Physical 
exhaustion of itself had a good deal to do with her mental 
collapse, for she had had nothing yet to eat, having taken no food 
this morning either with her cup of tea or her glass of wine. 
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Even now she did not venture into the refreshment room, but 
made all haste out of the station. 

She did not dare to take a station-cab, by which she might, 
she feared, be more easily traced ; and it was not, therefore, until 
she had crossed back and forward, like a hunted hare, through a 
number of streets that she ventured to hail one. 

‘Where to, miss?’ 

‘To the ships for America.’ 

‘ Which line, miss?’ 

‘ Whichever goes to-day.’ 

He had no notion which that was, but as he could find out 
farther on, he got on his box and drove away, thinking that as 
she had no luggage and no idea of the boat she wanted, she must 
be merely going to see some one off. 

As, however, this idea of her being supposed to be about seeing 
someone off never occurred to Clare, she felt that her lack of 
luggage and her ignorance of the name of the very line by which 
she was to sail, must excite the cabman’s suspicion and so help to 
put the police upon her track. When, therefore, she found her- 
self in the neighbourhood of the quays, she stopped the cab and 
paid the man his demand, saying that she had forgotten some busi- 
ness she had to do here. 

When the man had driven away she walked along the squalid 
street in search of a shop where she might get some sort of lunch, 
as she knew she could get herself together and be better able to 
collect and concentrate her thoughts if she had something to eat. 
But, though faint from hunger, she was not hungry (having gone 
without food too long for that), and the confectionery or other 
provisions exposed in the grimy windows, seeming to be sodden 
and saturated with the frowsy atmosphere of the foul neighbour- 
hood, nauseated her even by their appearance. 

However, she vowed at last that she would go into the very 
next place of the kind she saw, however uninviting, and she 
entered accordingly a miserable little huckster’s shop, which was 
neither better nor worse than the average of its class. 

Here she ordered tea of all things, which would involve a stay 
in the frowsy little hole of nearly three-quarters of an hour. For 
the tea, which was ‘ to be ready in two minutes,’ needed that the 
fire should be got to burn and the kettle to boil. Clare sat down 
to wait, and while waiting was fevered into a frenzy of nervous- 
ness by the curious stare of the customers, who, as she imagined, 
having eyed her to repletion themselves, sent in others to feast 
their eyes upon her. In truth, her clothes and looks were so in- 
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consistent with any business in such a shop, that the customers 
did stare at her with such a general suspicion as the converse case 
—a rough in rags in a grand shop—-would excite. But Clare got 
it into her head that the telegraph and the afternoon papers had 
spread abroad already an account of her crime and of her flight 
to Liverpool, and a description of her dress and personal appear- 
ance. Hence the scowling stare of suspicion which every one 
who entered the shop cast at her. 

At last she was wrought up to a pitch of such hysterical dread 
of the entrance each moment of some summoned policeman that 
she rose hurriedly to say—‘I cannot wait any longer; how much, 
please ?’ 

‘It’s just ready, miss. Elizabeth Ann, what are you doing 
about that tea?’ she shouted in a shrill voice to her daughter in 
the back room, and then was proceeding to look after the business 
herself, when Clare cried, ‘Thank you; don’t trouble, I cannot 
wait, really. How much for the tea, and for one of these,’ taking 
up a piece of confectionery, which looked as though it had been 
made with a spade and baked in a brick kiln. 

‘Nay, ye mun have the cup o’ tea. Elizabeth Ann !’ 

But now Clare had got it into her head that she was being 
craftily detained for arrest ! 

‘ Will this be enough ?’ she cried tremulously, taking a shilling 
from her purse and laying it upon the counter, and, without wait- 
ing for a reply, she hastened out of the shop. 

She took the first turn she came to, and then the next and the 
next, to baffle pursuers, till her panic had somewhat subsided, 
when she could entertain a thought, which had flashed through 
her mind upon her taking the shilling from her purse, she must 
at once raise her passage money by the sale of her jewelry. 

Fearing to attract attention to herself as a stranger by asking 
questions, she wandered on in random search of a silversmith’s 
till she found herself again along the quays and docks, when she 
ventured to ask a sailor to direct her. 

‘To be sure, miss,’ he cried with such hearty civility that she 
felt quite grateful to him. Accompanying her for about twenty 
yards he pointed up a side street to a watchmaker’s on the right, 
whither she hastened. ; 

It was not agrand shop by any means, yet for that very reason, 
perhaps, it might serve her purpose better. ‘And what can I do 
for you, ma’am ?’ the shopman inquired obsequiously upon her 
entrance. 

‘I wanted to part with some of these,’ she said, opening the 
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bag and showing the amazed shopman a glimpse of its glittering 
treasures. As she was searching the bag for some saleable trinket 
he looked at her with half-closed eyes, specially noting the rouge 
on her pale cheeks, and plainly speculating by which of many 
ways—all more or less dishonest—she had obtained the jewelry. 

‘Not in that line,’ he said, with a change of tone from servility 
to insolence which startled her. 

She looked up without speaking for a moment, and then said 
pleadingly: ‘But [ve got some things here like those in your 
window, and [ shall let you have them for less than half what 
they cost. There are rings—these F 

‘Come, come,’ he said sharply, ‘ you’ve mistaken your man. 
Can’t afford that game, and wouldn’t if I could.’ 

She shut the bag and left the shop without another word. 

She felt for many minutes quite light-headed, and walked on 
mechanically with some of Shelley’s verses drumming in her ear ; 
which, though forlornly dismal, would set themselves to one of 
the most jocund tunes of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera : 


Day and night, and night and day, 
Drifting on his dreary way, 

With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel’s track ; 
Whilst above, the sunless sky 

Big with clouds hangs heavily, 

And behind the tempest fleet, 
Hurries on with lightning feet, 
Riving sail, and cord, and plank, 
Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o’er-brimming deep ; 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
Where the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering throngh eternity. 


Presently only the last two lines, set still incongruously toa patter 
tune of Sullivan’s, repeated themselves endlessly : 


Where the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity. 


Meanwhile she did not heed whither she was going until she was 
stopped by a drunken dock labourer, who while attempting to put 
his arm round her, shouted at her as if she were a hundred yards 
off. Escaping from him, and brought somewhat to herself by 
the encounter, she tried to think of where to turn or what to do 
next. In truth, she was so much exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue, and the frightful mental strain she had undergone, that 
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she could not fix her thoughts intently on any course or object. 
However, her helpless longing for help drew her back almost 
instinctively to where she had met the kindly sailor. Perhaps 
he would be as able as he would be willing to advise her about 
the sale of her jewelry. Sailors, as being here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, knew and cared nothing about what was going on in 
any port they touched at; so that the news of the murder, which 
she feared was by this all over Liverpool, would not be heard, or 
heeded, anyway, by them. 

With this idea vaguely in her mind she walked back to the 
spot where she had seen this sailor, but he was no longer there. 
He had been making fast a rope to a ring on the edge of the 
quay when she had addressed him, and on this spot she stood 
trying to collect her thoughts, which would wander. She watched 
idly a ship, wondering whither she was bound, when she would 
sail, and how mucha berth in her ‘would cost; but from this 
pertinent point her thoughts drifted,away to a man high up and 
busy about some ropes on the maintop. What if he missed his 
footing or lost his head, and fell into the water? Would the 
mere fall through the air kill him, or would he be knocked 
senseless by the crash against the water and drown without a 
struggle? Or he might fall on the deck on his head 

This set her thinking of her husband’s fall, but only with such 
uncertain horror as that with which a child enters a dark pas- 
sage he feels is haunted. She felt that if her thoughts took that 
direction, this formless horror would shape itself definitely and 
appallingly— 

O, that way madness lies; let me shun that. 

But she could not shun it. Her thoughts persisted in 
plucking the face-cloth from this shrouded horror, till suddenly, 
with one overpowering inrush, all those ghastly visions of an 
execution, which had turned her cold to the heart in the train, 
came thronging again through her mind. She almost screamed 
aloud with horror, and fancying that she had screamed aloud, 
she looked round and perceived a constable approaching her, 
not with a policeman’s usual leisurely and aimless tread, but 
swiftly, and with an evident definite object, which could only be 
herself. 

She stood still, as if gorgonised by the sight of Medusa, for 
a few moments, and then turned to fly. 

‘Holloa! Come! Stop! I want you,’ shouted the sergeant, 
but she only fled the faster in mad panic.~ She dropped her bag, 
to be unimpeded in her flight, which, of course, was hopeless and 
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brief. Ina few moments he was close upon her, but just as he 
stretched forth his arm to seize her by the shoulder, she either 
stumbled and fell into the dock, or flung herself in headlong 
frenzy into it. 

The sergeant stood for a moment stupefied, looking down into 
the black water twenty feet beneath. Then he shouted frantically 
to the ship Clare had been looking at: 

‘Boat! Boat! Quick! Woman in—drowning! Boat ahoy!’ 

There was no one in sight but the man in the maintop, who 
looked down in perplexity, as he had not caught the words. Again 
and again the sergeant shouted, pointing to the water, till he 
brought up some of the crew of this ship, and also of another 
farther up. From the more distant ship a sailor plunged in and 
swam vigorously towards the spot to which the sergeant pointed ; 
while a boat was, after considerable delay, lowered from the 
nearer ship; but either Clare did not rise at all, or she rose 
unseen behind some of the small boats in the dock, so that these 
attempts at her rescue, even had they been more timely, would 
probably have failed. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


FINIS. 


A worpD to explain the pursuit of poor Clare by the sergeant. 

So far from the watchmaker’s shop being, as she thought from 
its shabbiness, the best for her purpose, it was the worst, since 
its immediate neighbourhood to ‘ fences’ for the disposal of stolen 
goods of all kinds, made the man at once certain and indignant 
that he was taken by Clare for one of the fraternity. 

‘These scoundrels are the ruin of the honest trader,’ he 
reflected, as Clare quitted the shop, and his indignation was all 
the hotter from the consideration that he had to forego bargains 
which these ‘ fences’ profited by daily with the most perfect im- 
punity. Then his thoughts settling on the splendid bargains he 
had just foregone, through dread of the police, he waxed more and 
more envious till he suddenly shouted ‘ Minnie!’ 

Upon Minnie’s hurrying downstairs, he bid her mind the shop 
for a few minutes, while he went upon some business. Seizing 
his hat he hurried to the nearest police-station, and breathlessly 
told his tale to the sergeant in charge, adding, ‘It’s a big job, I 
can tell you, and worth stirring in; for there’s a hundred pounds 
in that bag even if you flung it at the back of the fire,’ mean- 
ing that its contents poured into a melting-pot would yield 
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bullion of that value. Wherefore the sergeant bestirred himself, 
and the two hurried back together as far as the watchmaker’s 
shop. 

‘The watchmaker declined to go another step with the sergeant, 
as the character of a police spy would not be to his credit in this 
neighbourhood ; and the sergeant therefore had to be content with 
the direction to seek her by the quays and with a detailed description 
of her dress and appearance. He had little difficulty in tracing 
and identifying her by these instructions, and Clare’s flight upon 
seeing him approach convinced him that she was all that the 
watchmaker suspected. 

While the boat, having picked up the gallant sailor who had 
swum to the rescue, was still seeking Clare, the sergeant went 
back for the bag, which he opened to find in it damning evidence 
against her. Still he was uneasy, since there was no knowing 
what verdict a crotchety coroner’s jury might bring in; and he 
was much exercised in his mind whether he should swear in his 
evidence that the woman had stumbled and fallen in, or that she 
had thrown herself in. He decided that, on the whole, it would 
be safer to swear that she had stumbled and fallen in, which he 
did swear, accordingly, with the result that a verdict of ‘ Accidental 
death ’ was returned by the jury. 

If Clare had been an uninteresting woman the verdict would, 
without doubt, have been ‘Suicidein afit of temporary insanity’; for 
the evidence the jury had before them went to show that she had fled 
from her home in a demented state due to the shock of the news 
that her husband had accidentally taken an overdose of chloral. 
Had she not, upon hearing it, fled from her home with no other 
luggage than the trinkets her beloved husband had given her? 
Had she not booked for London, flung herself from the moving 
train at Railton, and there rebooked for Liverpool? In Liverpool 
had she not wandered aimlessly up and down, taken and dis- 
charged capriciously a cab, ordered and countermanded lunch, and 
finally offered for sale the very jewelry she had carried off as in- 
estimable, because the gifts of her adored husband ? 

But, urges the reader, these things all make for a verdict of 
‘Suicide in a fit of temporary insanity.’ Not with a British jury. 
What most touched the jury—Clare’s demented grief—also moved 
them most to bring in a verdict that she was not demented ; for 
logic is not the forte of a British jury, and both Clare’s interesting 
story (as they read it), and her high social position forbade the 
slur upon her and her family of a verdict of suicide. 

Indeed, they not only brought in a verdict of ‘ Accidental death,’ 
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but they laid the accident indignantly at the door of the zealous 
and efficient officer, who had sworn what, to the best of his belief, 
was in his own favour! Yet the beautiful picture presented of 
Clare’s wifely devotion to her adored husband so touched the heart 
of the jury, that they added to their verdict a rider of censure of 
the sergeant’s officious brutality in terrifying the hapless lady to 
her death, and so moved the coroner that he delivered himself of 
speech, which sounded like that of Constance translated into 
Liverpudlian prose : 

Thou shalt be punished for thus frighting me ; 

For I am sick and capable of fears ; 

Oppressed with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally born to fears. 


However, it must be said that the vicar also, who was a fair 
judge of character, and had a fair opportunity of estimating poor 
Clare’s, considered her death due to accident, and not suicide. 

‘She was not at all the kind of woman to commit suicide,’ he 
said to George Carew. ‘She lived too much in the present, and 
was more likely “ to borrow joy at usury of pain,” than to buy off 
a big future evil at the price of a less one in the present.’ 

But then, the wish was father to the thought with the vicar, 
who felt guilty of the frightened flight of Clare. Had he not 
threatened with an arrest for murder in a few hours, though, as 
it turned out, she stood in no such danger? Herbert’s constitu- 
tion was too vigorous, and his heart too sound, to succumb to a 
double dose of chloral, and there were fortunately but two doses 
altogether in the phial. About the time, therefore, that Clare 
fancied she was being stared at in Liverpool as his murderess, he 
came slowly to, but in a state of such extreme nervous prostration 
that his life lay for long as uncertainly and tremulously in the 
balance as 

The swansdown feather, 


That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines, 


It was not till a full fortnight later that the vicar dared ven- 
ture to tell him of Clare’s death. During this fortnight Herbert 
had said little about anything or anyone, and nothing of her. 
Hewever, one day as the vicar was sitting by him, he said snd- 
denly, ‘ Oh, by the way, about that will?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Did you see Armitage ?’ 
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‘Yes; he came here, but you were too ill to attend to it.’ 

After a pause Herbert said, ‘It’s just as well—I’m afraid it 
would have been a very spiteful document if I had made it then ; 
but you’ve no idea how insanely irritable I was—I declare I think 
I was almost insane!’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! you couldn’t stand noise with your brain one 
big bruise—that was all!’ 

‘But I needn’t have fancied that the noise was made on pur- 
pose to drive me wild.’ Then, after a slight pause, he added: 
‘Do you remember my telling you that my wife meant to kill me 
because she rustled a newspaper? That looked like madness, 
you'll admit.’ 

As the vicar said nothing, since he was preparing some answer 
for an inquiry after Clare which seemed now inevitable, Herbert 
continued : ‘I declare I believe I was going to disinherit her for 
that rather than for—for anything else! However, I didn’t, I’m 
glad to say; as in bare justice, or bare decency even, [ was bound 
to make some provision for her. Don’t you think so?’ 

‘Yes,’ the vicar stammered ; and then added hurriedly, ‘ but 
there’s no need now for you to make your will—no present need, 
Imean. You've quite turned the corner, the doctors say.’ 

‘I don’t feel up to making it anyway,’ Herbert answered 
wearily, whereupon the vicar breathed freely, as off the rocks. 

But presently Herbert, who had evidently meantime been 
thinking this thing over, asked, ‘ You’ve kept her away, I suppose, 
because of what I said to you about her ?’ 

‘Who?’ asked the vicar feebly. 

‘My wife—I suppose what I said about her trying to kill me 
made you keep her away ?’ 

‘I told the doctors that she upset you.’ 

‘ Oh, well, I don’t fancy she took the exclusion much to heart. 
She’s at home ?’ 

‘No; the fact is—I ought to have told you—there’s been 

‘She’s—she’s gone off with him!’ cried Herbert, starting up 
excitedly, for the vicar’s embarrassed manner suggested unspeak- 
able news. 

‘No, no! but she’s had an accident, a terrible accident.’ 

‘She’s dead?’ Herbert asked in a whisper, turning his eyes, 
wide with awe, upon the vicar. 

* Yes.’ 

‘Good God!’ he lay quite still for many minutes (the vicar 
also keeping a sacred silence), and he then said only, ‘I wish we 
had parted better friends.’ 
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He lay a long time, troubled with this remorse, before he turned 
to ask, ‘ How did it happen ?’ 

‘She went to Liverpool a fortnight ago and, while standing on 
the quays was startled, and stumbled over a rope into the dock.’ 

‘To Liverpool? Was shealone ?’ Herbert asked in a tone of 
extreme agitation, for the Liverpool docks inevitably suggested 
emigration, 7.e. an elopement. 

‘ Quite alone,’ rejoined the vicar emphatically. 

While Herbert was mustering his courage to ask a still more 
terrible question, which her being alone in Liverpool by the 
docks suggested, the vicar in seeming answer to his thoughts said : 
‘ That fellow is to be married to Miss Prosser in three weeks,’ 
hereby intimating that there could have been no idea of the elope- 
ment which he supposed Herbert was still thinking about. As it 
happened, his news was an apt and ominous answer to what really 
was in Herbert’s thoughts—Clare’s suicide, in her desperation at her 
desertion by Crossley, whom she had gone to Liverpool to meet 
and elope with. 

‘It was an accident?’ he asked presently, turning startled but 
keenly questioning eyes upon the vicar. 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ the vicar replied promptly. ‘A pure accident.’ 

There was no more said then upon the subject, and, indeed, 
Herbert did not hear the whole truth of the matter until he was 
restored to perfect strength. 

Meanwhile, with this illness went his boyishness; for what 
seemed the weakness of his nature was the weakness merely of his 
youth. ‘I forget whether the simile has been used before,’ says 
Goldsmith of a simile that had been used before with fine effect 
by Fuller, ‘ but I would compare men whose youth has been passed 
in the tranquillity of dispassionate prudence, to liquors that never 
ferment and consequently continue always muddy. Passions may 
raise a commotion in the youthful breast, but they disturb only to 
refine it.’ In the stillness of the shadow of death the lees of his 
nature settled down and left it clear ; and he took well to heart the 
bitter lessons of the results of his passionate and impulsive folly, 
of the revelation of Clare’s character, and also of his own. Was 
he himself so clear of conscience in the matter of marital loyalty 
as to feel free to cast a stone at her? 

This guilty consciousness made him almost as nervous and 
constrained as Kath herself at their next meeting, when he was 
moved at last into the breakfast-room. Besides, a grave had just 
opened between them, and the consciousness that they stood at 
either side of its freshly heaped mould chilled and repressed them. 
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Indeed, Kath might almost have supposed that he had forgotten 
his last farewell and the feeling it expressed, if his eyes had not 
followed her every movement with an insatiable wistfulness. It 
was hardly possible for her not to see that her lightest word, her 
least act, were to him such an ‘opening paradise’ as Gray’s con- 
valescent found in 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale. 


But whatever his looks (over which his weakness left him little 
command), expressed, his words were timid, distant, and con- 
strained, and he kept close to trivial or neutral subjects, like a 
boat that hugs the tame shore in the fear of venturing upon a 
sea where a sudden gust might sweep her out of the helmsman’s 
control. 

Such a subject was her work—the novel she had pub- 
lished and that she was engaged upon; and it was inexpress- 
ibly sweet to her as an author to find that he seemed to be as 
familiar with the former, and as much interested in the latter, 
as herself. 

It was to a conversation upon this subject that she was in- 
debted for the interesting solution of a problem which had been 
a recurring perplexity to her. He had been urging her to read 
out her new novel to him, which nothing under any conditions 
could have prevailed upon her to do, even if she had not had the 
lowest possible opinion of the book. 

‘It’s wretched, and I’m wretched about it,’ she said dolefully. 
‘So much will be expected from it owing to the outrageous puffing 
of “ Woof and Warp.”’ 

‘If it is expected, it will be found there. Not, perhaps, by 
the critics, but by the public. Do you remember Hans Andersen’s 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes ?”’ 

‘Yes; well,’ Kath answered smiling. 

‘That is only a parable of the public who will pretend to see 
beauties where they are bid to see them on pain of being pro- 
nounced Philistines.’ 

‘But they won’t be bid to see them, for it is certain to be torn 
to pieces by the critics. I don’t think I should mind so much if 
it wasn’t on the publishers’ account,’ she added. 

‘The publishers’ ?’ 

‘Yes; they’ve been so generous. They’ve offered me 500I. 
for it without seeing it ; and when I wrote the other day to express 
my fears of their being greatly disappointed with it, I had such 
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a nice answer from Mr. Cholmondelly. He must be a most 
generous man!’ 

‘He? he’s a regular old curmudgeon. You'll not : 

Here he pulled up suddenly upon meeting a quick, question- 
ing look in her eyes. 

‘Do you know him?’ she asked, noticing the conscious colour 
in his pale face, and his confusion, which amounted almost toa 
confession. 

‘I’ve met him,’ he stammered. 

‘You must have had business transactions with him to dis- 
cover that he was a curmudgeon.’ 

‘He’s got that name in the trade,’ he answered evasively. 

‘You’ve been trying to pay that debt you think you owe me,’ 
she said, looking at him with a gaze as bright, direct, and truth- 
compelling as the spear of Ithuriel. For, what she had more than 
once suspected was a certainty to her now. 

* What do you mean ?’ he asked, with a futile effort to appear 
puzzled. 

‘I mean that it was you who bought this book and puffed the 
other.’ 

‘You’re not annoyed?’ he asked, with a humility and an 
anxiety which showed how he had come to find in her face the 
sunshine or the shadow of his life. 

‘I’m afraid I’m relieved,’ she answered, blushing and smiling. 
‘It made me miserable to think how the publishers must have 
lost by me; but I do not mind so much owing it to you,’ she said 
hesitatively, with downcast eyes. 

‘Mind so much!’ How small all her factitious fame seemed 
to her compared with the exquisite delight of the knowledge of 
his interest in her! As, however, this was an extremely perilous 
topic she hurried on to say, ‘ But there goes all my fame!’ 

‘No, no, I assure you,’ he cried with the utmost eagerness. 
‘You don’t know how many flattering things Cholmondelly said 
to me of “ Woof and Warp.” But of course, as the first book of 
an unknown author, it had to be puffed a bit, just as a ship takes 
a lot of pushing to get it launched; but, once well afloat, it needs 
no more outside help, as you won’t. Really, Cholmondelly said 
again and again to me that you had a brilliant future before you. 
Besides, there was the acceptance of “‘ Woof and Warp” by the 
“ Heptameron,” and the numberless favourable notices of it in the 
press,’ &c. &e. 

Thus Herbert tried with all the eloquence at his command to 
restore her faith in her literary future, while as he spoke she was 
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thinking, what some months later she could freely confess to him, 
that the interest he had taken in her success was dearer to her 
a thousand times than such success itself would have been had it 
come. But it never came, for Kath had not the brilliant literary 
eareer Mr. Cholmondelly bad predicted for her. ‘ Woof and Warp,’ 
her first book, was by far her ablest ; not so much, perhaps, because 
she had written herself out in that work, as because the happy 
distractions of children took up the best part of her thoughts and 
of her days. To Mrs. Varien also she was a mother, fulfilling 
that divine precept in the scriptures of the Chinese: ‘ When old 
age becomes a second childhood, then filial piety should become 
parental care.’ 

For her own father she built and equipped with lathes, &c., a 
shed where he could devote himself to embodying his ingenious 
inventions, all of which seemed to be of the delicate and elaborate 
nature of a periphrasis, being contrived to do exquisitely in a 
roundabout way what might be more easily done with brutal 
directness. Perhaps his highest triumph in this kind was an 
automatic cradle-rocker, which was wound up like a watch and 
went for four hours, but was more safely used for the last two, 
unless, indeed, the nurse kept continuous hold of it to prevent 
the infant Herbert being battledoored black and blue, or even 
capsized, by its first furious oscillations. On the other hand, 
in its calm dying hour the movement was insensible as the 
earth’s, and the restive babe was as difficult to convince of its 
motion as the Congregation of the Inquisition of Galileo’s E pur 
si muove, 

Poor Mrs. Ruthven Kath found irreconcilable—to her at 
least, though not to a pension of her providing. Nothing could 
persuade the good lady that Clare was not driven to suicide 
through finding herself supplanted by Kath at her husband’s 
sick-bed side, and she always spoke of Kath as ‘that woman’ 
with a religious abhorrence, which, Mrs. Dalby said, reminded 
her of Mr. Hart’s pulpit allusions to the lady in the Book of 
Revelation. 

Biddy, whose ‘soul was like a star and dwelt apart’ (neces- 
sarily, since the intrusion of another star into the same sphere 
meant a terrific collision and crash), was settled in a lodge, where 
she could ‘ speak with her enemies in the gate’ de haut en bas, 
and something after the manner of the money-changer in his 
box at Charing Cross, could give her life up to the interchange 
and circulation of gossip. 

The vicar lived to a happy old age with less of that dead 
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sadness of old age than ‘falls usually to the lot of those in the 
winter of life. ‘What makes old age so sad,’ says Richter, borrow- 
ing the thought from Jami, ‘what makes old age so sad is, not 
that our joys, but that our hopes, cease.’ But the vicar adopted 
the hopes of Kath’s children as his own, and lived in their reflected 
light when all his own had set. 


(The End.) 





‘fhe Dead Heart.’ 


THE moment when the well graced and popular actor enters on 
the scene reveals in a significant way the mystery of his attrac- 
tion and his power. The stage is full of crowd and bustle; there 
is a va-et-vient of glittering dresses, with a sort of histrionic 
turmoil. Of a sudden the inferior players relax in their well- 
meant, over-earnest efforts; the throng parts, and an unobtrusive 
figure makes its way quietly to the front to be greeted with a roar 
of welcome. There is, of course, some art in making this official 
entrée effective; it can ms, so to speak, ‘staged’ like other 
scenes, and the ordinary ‘star’ actor takes due care that the 
business of the moment shall be gene, and that his followers 
are suitably grouped. 

With the romantic, sympathetic actor, however, it is different. 
With him the most effective entrée depends on the situation, 
and is unobtrusive. There is a significance in the face, the bear- 
ign, the fashion in which he even wears his clothes—accidents 
which act, as it were, and are a department of expression. The 
‘reception’ appears, as it should be, an involuntary interruption ; 
the play is still going on. Our great ‘ Bard’ has, as usual, exactly 
touched the sentiment of an audience towards its favourite: 

As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 


Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious— 


that is, while his fellows, with voice and gesture, are importu- 
nately emphasising their proceedings, more or less declaiming 
to the listeners—much more rather than less—what they have to 
repeat, he, with a strange magnetism, affects all by his ‘ graces "— 
the mysteriously expressive face and bearing, and unexaggerated 
tone—so that when he is withdrawn for the moment, eyes are 
‘idly bent’ on such of ‘ Nature’s journeymen’ as take up the 
business next. 

These reflections, it need not be said, apply to a performer of 
our time, who is gifted with this extraordinary and precious charm. 
In real life, we know the value of this sympathetic force, which is 
worth all the known talents, ability, industry or exertion. An 
acute observer, not long since, noted that there were scarcely half 
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a dozen persons who firmly held the public interest, owing to 
their sympathetic nature. Ihese were: Mr. Gladstone, Cardinals 
Manning and Newman, Mr. Irving, and—Archer, the jockey! In 
vain do persons more clever, or more gifted, industriously scrape 
‘their little jobbing fiddles’ (Dickens’ phrase); on them the 
public eyes were but ‘idly bent.’ The public heart is with the 
others. This attraction is perhaps undefinable, but unaffectedness 
is certainly one of the elements; for a person without affectation 
allows his features, gestures, dress, &c., to ‘ take care of themselves,’ 
as it were. Hence, being natural in movement, they reflect his 
mind. In Mr. Irving’s case, his ‘ personality,’ as it is called, 
is felt in many other directions besides that of his acting. 
‘The form and pressure’ of his mind is palpable in his theatre, 
scenery, ‘ front of the house,’ choice of performers, and of assistants 
and ‘ lieutenants,’ as well as in his extra scenic appearances, speeches 
and movements. All through there has been a display of good 
sense with a largeness and even magnificence in carrying out his 
plans.! 

The same ‘form and pressure,’ it may be added, was exhibited 
by Garrick, who, apart from his histrionic gifts, was a truly re- 
markable man and personage of his time. This ‘largeness’ of 
character cannot but have a direct influence on what is presented 
on the stage, suggesting a genuineness in what is ordinarily 
supposed to be an unreality. Accordingly in what are called 
romantic pieces—exhibiting the feelings and incidents of average 
life—this romantic and sympathetic nature is shown at its best. 

Another reason for his success in this department is that his 
interpretation of such things is opposed to the fashion of the 
time—to that Upas-like delusion of realism and literalism which 
is destroying all the poetry of the stage. This consists in taking 
the expression, manners and mode of action found in modern 
society as an exact model, which, it need not be said, produces 
the effect of discordance between the play and its interpreters 
or interpretations, 

It has often been explained that there is nothing artistic or 
pleasurable in the mere strict copying of a subject; there must 
be a selection of the elements common to many types. This 
distinguishes a photograph from a portrait bya master. It is this 
confusion that lends such an ignoble vulgarity to the pictures of 


1 Even the recent Gaiety incident—his protest against being exhibited in a 
burlesque—which has been so much canvassed, seemed but a natural expression 
of this unaffected spirit, with a disdain of that more measured reserve, which to 
others might have seemed more prudent policy. 
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London costermongers’ stalls, police, ete., so common in dramas of 
the day, which have yet their romantic and interesting side, were 
they dealt with on fitting principles. 

The production of ‘The Dead Heart’ furnishes one more 
instance of the exceeding tact and abilities which have secured 
the manager of the Lyceum his high position. Here was a melo- 
drama of an old-fashioned kind, and which, had it been ‘ revived’ 
at an ordinary theatre, would have been found not only flat and 
stale, but unprofitable for all concerned. Our manager, seeing 
that there was dramatic life and situations, brought the whole 
into harmony with the times, and, by the skilful remaniement of 
Mr. Walter Pollock, imparted to it a true romantic grace. It is 
admitted that he himself has rarely been fitted with a part so 
suited to his genius and capacities, or in which he has roused 
the sympathies of his audience more thoroughly. It is only the 
romantic actor that understands what might be called the key of 
a play. We have plenty of effective, strident performers who 
would have presented Robert Landry as the robust opponent of 
tyranny—defiant, and, towards the close, pitilessly revengeful. 
The ‘ Abbé,’ too, would have followed the immemorial precedent 
of the other ‘crafty,’ insinuating abbés who have so often figured 
on the stage. The heroine had her precedent—admired, tempes- 
tuous, suffering, with plenty of declamation. The leading 
‘comique,’ who, in the remoter performances, came riding in on a 
cannon, was to revel in his fooling as a sort of revolutionary 
humorist. But in the present revival these things are softened 
and graduated as in a picture ; some figures being merely sketched, 
some put in the background, nothing being intrusive. Bya slight 
miscalculation the style of one or two of the performers seems 
hardly in keeping: notably that sound, worthy actor, Mr. Stirling, 
whose method belongs to an older school. He seems rather a 
blunt English sergeant of old days who had taken service with the 
French. In the same way a nobleman of dissipated manners, 
who has attempted to carry off a young lady, & la Richelieu, is 
portrayed by a performer who, both in stature and manner, 
seemed to lack ‘distinction.’ But these were slight blemishes, 
and scarcely of the essence. 

Irving’s style, his excellences, as well as his defects, are now 
familiar to all. The last are rather mannerisms, which, it has 
been contended, are necessary attendants on every kind of excel- 
lence. The poet, the painter, and the orator especially, has these 
personal peculiarities, which he, perhaps, regards with a tender 
allowance. Kemble, with all his gifts, was a serious offender in 
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this respect ; and his throat clearingsand his ‘aitches’ were often the 
subject of good-humoured ridicule. In Robert Landry is exhibited 
no less than four contrasted phases of character: the gay, hopeful 
young artist; the terribly metamorphosed prisoner of nearly twenty 
years; the recently delivered man, newly restored to the enjoyment 
of life; and, lastly, the composed revolutionary chief, full of his 
stern purpose of vengeance. This offers an opening for the dis- 
play of versatile gifts, which are certainly brought out in the most 
striking contrast. But it is in the later scenes of the play, when 
he appears as the revolutionary chief, that our ‘ manager-actor’ 
exhibits all hisresources. Nothing is more artistic than the sense 
of restraint and reserve here shown, which is founded on a 
perfect knowledge of human nature. A person who has thus 
suffered, and with such a stern purpose in view, will appear dis- 
dainful of speech, and oppressed, as it were, with his terrible 
design. It is a common error that dramatic feeling must be 
expressed in words which may be illustrated by face and gestures ; 
but it might almost be said that unvoiced expression is infinitely 
more telling and dramatic than any form of words. All through 
this portion of the play Irving’s bearing and glances are in this 
spirit; his answers are made in this language. Quiet, condensed 
purpose, without any ‘fiendish’ emphasis, was, never better sug- 
gested. Even when the drop-scene is raised, and he is revealed 
standing by his table, there is the same morose unrelenting air, with 
an impression that here was one who had just passed through the 
fire, and had been executing an act of vengeance which had left 
its mark. 

The spectators regard him with a strange awe and curiosity. 
In the duel, so quiet and deliberate are his offers of the Passport 
disguise, etc., that the audience is for the moment ‘trapped’; 
and when he at last unfolds his conditions and the price to be 
paid, a general rustle and wave of excited movement spreads over 
all. During the combat, not less remarkable is his steady follow- 
ing of his adversary, his ‘ holding him with his glittering eye ’— 
like the Ancient Mariner—with all the certainty of destiny. ‘This 
suggestiveness in tone and colour is one of the elements of ro- 
mantic acting, and we would suggest that our actor might still 
further develop his resources in this direction. Mr. Bancroft, on 
the other hand, seems to rely chiefly on the effect of his utterances, 
and such a part as the Abbé would bear ‘ furnishing ’ to any extent 
in this ‘ extra-lingual’ direction. But it is a well-studied, solid 
piece of workmanship, notably in the later scenes, where there is 
a tone of haughty recklessness, very happily conveyed. 
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Miss Terry, though fitted with a rather unpretending part, 
imparts to it, as was to be expected, all that bright enjouement 
and sympathetic grace which is her own and hers only. She 
is the romantic actress, alternately gay and pathetic, with that 
heartfelt earnestness which it is so difficult to present without 
affectation on the stage. Nor must we forget the favourite 
Miss Kate Phillips, who brings with her brightness and bustle. 

As is well known, the manager is supported by a scenic artist 
of extraordinary ability, whom he has inspired by furnishing him 
with opportunities such as a scene-painter could rarely hope for. 
The long series of Shakespearean and other dramas, each with its 
beautiful and original paintings, became a school. Experiments 
on the most magnificent scale were tried ; and here the manager 
made his own inspiration felt to an extraordinary degree. The lovely 
supernatural effects in ‘Faust’ owed their success to a novel and 
original use of what are called ‘mediums,’ which Mr. Craven has 
utilised. These devices, as commonly used, suggest the magic 
lantern, but at the Lyceum there is a richness of tone and a fine 
mystery which lifts it above vulgar associations. We venture to 
say that nothing so beautifully suggestive, as well as"effective, has 
been seen on the stage as the last pictures of ‘The Dead Heart.’ 

There is a darkened chamber in the prison whence Landry 
goes forth to make his sacrifice, the meeting of the mother and 
son following. After an interval the background lightens, and a 
misty vision is seen, behind, of the tumbril moving on to the 
guillotine, and the admirably posed figure of Landry erect. To 
most spectators this seemed to be the fitting and sufficient con- 
clusion. But what followed was a true surprise. With a fine, 
almost imperceptible, progress, the background seemed to dissolve, 
leaving not a rack behind; figures began to grow and multiply, 
a sort of lurid tone came over all, and there was revealed the 
whole scene of the scaffold, with—most effective of all—the long 
row of revolutionary soldiers ranged, their backs to the audience. 
This living shadowy barrier between the reality and the visions 
seemed wonderfully effective. There was nothing of the usual 
pretentious ‘tableau’ in this; the idea was conveyed that this 
scene was before the mind of the mother and son, which, in these 
high-strung, nervous days it might well be. The judicious reserve 
of the whole change, and the perfect repose, made it almost a 
dreamy intellectual operation, contrasted with the usual upheavings 
and ‘ clatterings ’ with which such things are usually done. 

There is such a homogeneousness in the work of this artist, 
working as he does under the inspirations of his manager, that 
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we always regret the importation of other ‘eminent hands.’ It 
disturbs the general unity. 

One interior, representing a chamber richly decorated in the 
Louis Seize style, is admirably effective; its least charm being 
the perfect way in which the pieces are ‘ fitted, without any of 
those crude, careless joinings which so often impair the effect of 
an elaborate enclosed scene. Almost the most picturesque of the 
whole is the frowning gate of the conciergerie—a massive arch- 
way crossed with bars. As the scene changes an admirable effect 
is produced, the court within being revealed, a long perspective 
with soldiers on guard, which has a mysterious significance. The 
view of the Bastille and its capture, admirably arranged as it is, 
seems of a more conventional kind. The space hardly seemed 
large enough for such concentrated operations. 

In a drama like ‘The Dead Heart,’ music forms a fitting 
accompaniment, furnishing colour and appropriate illustration. 
It is almost uninterrupted from beginning to end. Mr. Irving 
has always paid particular attention to this dramatic element, and 
has called in the aid of composers of eminence, such as Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke, Sir A. Sullivan, and Sir Julius Benedict. The 
beautiful music to the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ by the first-named 
composer, will be fresh in our recollection; and Sir A. Sullivan’s 
to ‘ Macbeth’ has already found its place in the concert répertoire. 
M. Jacobi of the Alhambra has furnished some effective, richly- 
coloured music to ‘The Dead Heart,’ alternately gay and lugu- 
brious. More, however, might have been made of the stirring 
‘Marseillaise,’ which might have been treated in various disguises 
and patterns as a sort of Leitmotiv, much as Litolf has done in 
his symphonic work on the same subject, or as Schumann has 
treated it in ‘The Two Grenadiers.’ M. Jacobi has, however, 
perfectly caught the feverish, agitated spirit of the time. 

In conclusion, we may say of the play itself that it has striking 
merits, as a composition, chiefly in the excellent, natural develop- 
ment of the story and situation. Here it contrasts with the 
generally artificial manufactured character of modern dramas, 
where situations are ‘ pieced together’ with a view to momentary 
effect and utter disregard to coherence. This process has become 
a purely mechanical art. We must lament, too, that the art of 
treating character has thus become almost a lost one. The public 
still waits anxiously for the real romantic writer, who will receive, 
and he will deserve it, a cordial reception. 


PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
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Chat Handsome Curate. 


I. 


‘I usepD to think Mr. Brownjones a very nice-looking gent, but, 
bless you, he wasn’t a patch on this young Mr. Brainhard. You 
mark my words, Mrs. Spry; there will be a fine flutter among 
the Upfield young ladies afore you and I are many weeks 
older.’ 

So spake worthy Mrs. Jerram to her neighbour and crony, on 
the evening of the new curate’s arrival, and with the exception, 
perhaps, of the vicar, no one in Upfield Magna could be supposed 
to have such a knowledge of the genus curate as she had, seeing 
that for the last quarter of a century a long succession of the 
black-coated fraternity had, for the time being, made their home 
under her roof. No sooner had one of them taken his departure 
than another had stepped into his place, and none of them had 
yet been found hardy enough to decline to occupy the rooms 
which had been tenanted by so many of his predecessors. Where 
else, indeed, in the little town could lodgings have been found at 
once so clean and comfortable, and which yet adapted themselves 
in such a liberal spirit to the straightened requirements implied 
by a stipend of ninety pounds a year? 

Then, too, the vicar himself seldom failed, when occasion 
needed, to put in a good word for Mrs. Jerram. ‘ By the way, 
Mr. Blank, if you have not yet secured apartments,’ he would 
remark in his affably pompous way, as though it were an after- 
thought which had just occurred to him, ‘I don’t think you could 
do better than engage the rooms which were occupied by your 
predecessor, who spoke in high terms of their cleanliness and 
comfort. They are kept by a widow—a very worthy woman, and 
a regular communicant. I will write you down the name and 
address, in case they should escape your memory.’ 

After this, it is scarcely to be wondered at if a fine York ham 
found its way mysteriously, about Christmas time, to the vicarage 
larder, or if, just about the season when peas are young and 
tender, a toothsome gosling, or a plump capon, winged its flight 
in the same direction. But one good turn deserves another, all 
the world over. 
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It was in the dusk of a rainy October evening that the Rev. 
John Baynard alighted at Upfield Magna station. He was cold 
and tired, and possessed by that sort of melancholy feeling, 
amounting almost to a sense of foreboding, which most of us 
have experienced at the moment of entering upon some fresh 
enterprise among strangers, and alone. 

To have hired a cab would have seemed to him a piece of 
unwarrantable extravagance; so, leaving his slender luggage to 
be fetched later on, he inquired his way to Purley Street, and 
having put up his umbrella, and buttoned his overcoat, and turned 
up the bottoms of his trousers, he set out through the rain in 
quest of the lodgings to which the vicar had recommended him. 
A walk of ten minutes brought him to them. Mrs. Jerram, who 
had been expecting him for the last three hours, had a cheerful 
fire burning in the grate, and a snowy cloth spread on the table, 
and a pretty artistic lamp (a parting gift from her last lodger), 
lighted in readiness for his arrival. 

The rooms were cramped in size, and so low that the new- 
comer could have touched the ceiling with the tips of his fingers ; 
a hideous carpet covered the floor ; the ornaments on the chimney- 
piece were enough to make any tenderly esthetic soul weep tears 
of anguish; while the furniture was severe and simple to the 
verge of ugliness. Yet, strange to say, Baynard had not been 
half an hour in his new domicile before a pleasant, homelike 
feeling began to creep over him. He seemed to have known 
both Mrs. Jerram and her rooms for years; it was as though 
he had just come back to them after a longer holiday than 
common. 

The Rev. ‘ Jack’ Baynard was twenty-six years of age, and a 
finer specimen of youthful manhood it would have been difficult 
to find anywhere. He was tall, deep-chested and thin-flanked, 
with the head of a nineteenth-century Apollo. Eyes and hair 
were jet black, and, parson though he was, a small silkymous- 
tache of the same hue adorned his upper lip. He was an adept 
in all athletic sports, as the owner of such a frame could hardly 
fail to be. He had no mean instincts, but many generous 
impulses, and lofty, if impracticable, ideals. One thing, however, 
could not be laid to his charge, and nobody was more conscious 
of the fact than the Rev. Jack himself; it could not be said of 
him that he was either clever or brilliant, or that in mental calibre 
he was in any way superior to the ordinary ruck of young curates. 
He had been ‘pitchforked’ into the Church, as he himself phrased 
it, much against his own inclinations. It had been done“atIthe 
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express wish of a rich aunt, on the unspoken understanding that 
Jack should be remembered handsomely in her will. Unfor- 
tunately, about a month before her death, she quarrelled des- 
perately with Jack’s father, the consequence being the drawing up 
of a fresh will, from which her nephew’s name was excluded. 

Since that time both Jack’s parents had died, and, beyond an 
elder brother, who was doing well as a sheep-farmer in Australia, 
he had no living relatives other than some half-cousins whom he 
had never seen. A little property left him by his mother brought 
him in a matter of twenty pounds a year, which, together with 
his stipend, formed the whole of his income. He would gladly 
have quitted a profession to which he found himself tied by no 
wish of his own, but, as he often said, despondingly, ‘ What else 
is there that I could do? I’ve had no training to fit me for any- 
thing, and with heaps of clever fellows on every side clamouring 
for berths, what chance would such a dunderhead as I stand in 
the struggle ?’ Evidently there was nothing for him but to go on 
as he was, and trust to what the future might have in store. 

The one ray of sunlight which cheered Jack’s existence was his 
love for Mary Westall, who was as poor as himself, whose attrac- 
tions did not lie in her good looks, but who was admittedly clever. 
Mary’s position in life was that of governess in the family of a rich 
city magnate. Nothing could have been much more imprudent 
than for two such semi-paupers as she and Jack to engage them- 
selves to each other, and Mary was by no means slow to realise 
that fact so far as it affected the worldly interests of her lover. 
‘One of the first duties which a poor curate owes to society 
(more especially if he be at all good-looking) is to marry a girl 
with heaps of money.’ In such terms had Mary written to Jack 
more than once. ‘That duty, sir, is one which you have shame- 
fully neglected, to your undoing. From this hour all is at an end 
between us. You are free. Go and fulfil your destiny.’ Such 
tirades only caused Jack to chuckle to himself and to feel as if he 
loved the writer of them more than ever. 

The Rev. Jack made his appearance at the vicarage soon after 
breakfast on the morning following his arrival at Upfield Magna, 
on which occasion he was introduced to the ‘vicaress ’—the title 
Mrs. Messiter was chiefly known by in the town, and one which 
the perspicacious reader is at liberty to interpret in any way he 
may think proper. After a long confabulation with his chief, at 
which Mrs. M. filled the office of chorus—as that important function 
was understood by the Greek dramatists—the two men went off 
to the church, going, a little later, for a stroll through the town, 
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when the vicar took the opportunity of introducing his new assist- 
ant, in a brief, informal manner, to some half-dozen of his leading 
parishioners. Taken altogether, it was a pleasant day for the 
Rev. Jack, and, on getting back to his lodgings, after dining 
en famille at the vicarage, he filled up the rest of the evening in 
writing a long letter to Miss Westall, in which he spoke hopefully, 
indeed almost in glowing terms, of the new sphere of usefulness 
to which he had been translated. 

This happened on Friday. On the following Sunday Jack 
read prayers. He hada fine, clear, resonant voice, and being fully 
aware of his deficiencies in other respects, he had been at unusual 
pains to cultivate his reading powers. He blushed with pleasure 
when the vicaress, after service, complimented him on what he 
felt to be his one strong point. It had been an immense relief 
to him to find that, unless disabled by illness or prevented by 
some other unforeseen cause, the vicar himself nearly always 
preached ; and, indeed, his congregation from time to time had 
been deluged with such strange specimens of pulpit oratory by 
one or other of the young curates who had found a temporary 
resting-place for the soles of their feet at Upfield Magna, that it 
was scarcely to be wondered at that he should be disinclined for 
running as few further risks in that direction as possible. But 
over and above that, the Rev. Reuben Messiter liked to hear 
himself preach, and had a firm belief in his own abilities as an 
eloquent expounder of divinity, a belief, as he was quite aware, by 
no means shared by his wife; but, admirable a woman in many 
ways as Mrs. Messiter might be and was, like the rest of her sex, 
she was not without her prejudices, and on some points her views 
were decidedly narrow. 

‘Considering the showery weather, we had quite a remarkable 
congregation this morning,’ remarked the vicar to his wife as they 
sat down to their early dinner on that first Sunday. ‘It was 
really quite cheering to see such a number of worshippers.’ 

‘ Mark my words, there will be a good many more next Sunday,’ 
responded the vicaress with an emphatic flutter of her cap-strings. 

‘What reason have you for thinking so, my dear?’ demanded 
the vicar. But to this there was no response, and he was too 
well-trained to venture on repeating his question. 

Mrs. Messiter proved a true prophet. At both serviees on the 
following Sunday the church’s seating capacity was tested to the 
utmost. The vicar was in high good humour, but he ventured 
on no remark till supper time had come round. Then he said in 
his ponderous, self-satisfied way, ‘It is a source of great gratifica- 
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tion to me, my love, to find that your prognostication has been 
amply fulfilled. I trust that we may take it as a good augury 
for the future, and that we shall not be far wrong if we set it 
down as the beginning of that revival for which I have been wait- 
ing for so long a time, but which I have always felt sure would 
come in the end. My sermon this morning was one which j 

‘My dear Reuben, is it possible that you are so blind as not 
to see where the attraction lies which drew so many strangers to 
St. Mildred’s to-day ? Did you not notice what a number of them 
were women of all ages, from fifteen to fifty ?’ 

‘I certainly did notice that there was a preponderance of your 
charming sex present.’ 

‘Charming fiddlesticks! Well, and what does that fact point 
to ?’ 

‘Upon my word I’m quite at a loss to 

‘Of course you are. I might have known. It points to one 
fact and one only—that you have brought into the midst of your 
flock a remarkably handsome young man, and that as long as he 
remains here and keeps unmarried, so long will St. Mildred’s be 
crammed by husband-hunters of every age and condition.’ 

‘My dear Selina, you shock me—you positively shock me,’ 
gasped the vicar. Then, after a painful pause: ‘We can only 
trust and hope that whatever may be the motives which have 
brought so many strangers to St. Mildred’s, they will none the 
less derive some measure of spiritual benefit from their presence 
there.’ 

The vicaress pursed her thin lips. ‘ We shall see. We are 
only at the beginning yet,’ she said. Her husband was at a loss 
to know what she could mean by such a remark. He was to be 
enlightened by degrees. 


9 


II. 


Sunpay after Sunday passed without any perceptible falling- 
off in the congregation at St. Mildred’s. Before long it became 
patent to the vicar, as it had been to his wife from the first, that 
the lodestone of attraction was indeed his new curate, as also that 
the increase in numbers consisted almost wholly of marriageable 
ladies. It was most humiliating to have to acknowledge that 
such was the case, but it was a state of affairs which admitted of 
no remedy save one, and that one which the vicar was not at all 
inclined to adopt. If the only means of filling his church lay in 
the drawing power of a good-looking curate, why, better fill it 
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that way than have it one-third empty, as it had been before the 
advent of the Rev. Jack. 
It was remarkable, too, what a revival of interest there was all 
at once in St. Mildred’s Sunday-school, which, under the handling 
of Baynard’s predecessor, a plain-looking, middle-aged man and a 
rigid ascetic, had declined to the lowest ebb of popularity. Before 
the new curate had been a month at Upfield the vicar was over- 
whelmed with applications from ladies—both young and young- 
elderly—who had suddenly made the discovery that they had a 
special vocation for hebdomadal teaching. The vicar calculated 
that if he had accepted the whole of the offers thus made him, 
he would have had a teacher for every two-and-a-half children in 
the school. He had the good sense to refer the applicants to his 
wife, who was quite willing to accept the responsibility. Need it 
be said that the young and good-looking were treated with scant 
ceremony, and that the ranks were filled up with those to whom 
Nature had been least lavish in the way of personal gifts. The 
vicaress had not yet discovered that it was all one to Baynard 
whether the Sunday-school teachers were pretty or the reverse. 
Jack was not long before he found himself so beset with 
invitations of various kinds that had he accepted one-half of them 
he would never, apart from his clerical duties, have had an hour 
to call his own. The duties of the curacy he had held before his 
present one had lain almost entirely among the poorest class of 
rural labourers, where the houses of the resident gentry were few 
and far between, and where, his rector being a recluse and a 
bachelor, he had laboured on unnoticed and unknown, but by no 
means unhappy in his quiet way. In those days it had been 
a rare thing for him to miss spending an evening at home, with 
no company save his books, his pipe, and Mary’s letters; now, 
apparently, unless he made a bold stand, the long, studious even- 
ings of the coming winter, which he had looked forward to with 
such pleasurable anticipations, were likely to prove as unsub- 
stantial as a dream. He was naturally a shy man, not without a 
touch of mauwvaise honte; he had mixed but little in female 
society, and he grew nervously dismayed under the fire of invita- 
tions which poured in upon him day after day. In his perplexity 
he sought Mrs. Messiter, which was, perhaps, the wisest thing he 
could have done. The vicaress had conceived quite a liking for 
the quiet, unassuming young fellow, who never gave himself airs 
and was so amenable to the wishes of those in authority over him. 
She was gratified that he had come to her, and then and there 
she made up her mind, being without the slightest suspicion that 
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Jack was already engaged, to do her best to secure a rich wife for 
him. Accordingly she advised him which invitations to accept, 
and dictated the answers to those which he was ‘so exceedingly 
sorry that a press of parochial engagements left him no option 
but to decline.’ 

One of the most pressing invitations came from a certain Mrs. 
Medlicot, the widow of a rich brewer, who had four unmarried 
daughters, each of whom, as the vicaress was quite aware, would 
ultimately come in for a fortune of twelve thousand pounds. 

They were not handsome, which was a matter of small 
. moment; they were nice, amiable, commonplace girls, and any 
one of the four would make Mr. Baynard an admirable wife. 
Thus it fell out that Jack became a frequent visitor at Elmhurst. 
He played tennis with Clara, he sang duets with Louisa, he 
sketched with Matilda, who was not above giving him lessons in 
perspective, while with Janey he talked ‘Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses.’ They were all equally nice and pleasant, and it 
was scarcely possible to like one better than another; indeed, it 
seemed to the young man as if Providence had all at once pre- 
sented him with four charming sisters. And so matters went on 
till Mrs. Medlicot began to grow a little impatient. Had Mr. 
Baynard any intentions, or had he not? If he had, it was high 
time for him to declare them. Then she, in her turn, went to the 
vicaress. 

‘ How would it be,’ said the latter after her visitor had hinted 
at the state of affairs, ‘if you were to send three of the girls to 
their uncle’s for a fortnight, and leave a clear field for the one that 
is left? If that should prove of no avail, I should advise you 
to give up the affair as a bad job.’ 

Mrs. Medlicot thought there was something in the idea and 
would turn it over in her mind. Then she said: ‘ By the way, I 
suppose Mr. Baynard is on good terms with his uncle, the bishop ?’ 

Mrs. Messiter opened her eyes very wide indeed. ‘His uncle, 
the bishop! My dear Mrs. Medlicot, what do you mean ?’ 

Mrs. Medlicot flushed to the roots of her hair. 

‘Is it not a fact that Mr. Baynard is a nephew of the Bishop 
of St. Bungay—he who was formerly Dean Baynard, the great 
Greek scholar ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no; no relation whatever, I assure you,’ responded 
the vicaress with one of her dry little chuckles. ‘Our Mr. 
Baynard is the son of a country doctor; he is without patronage, 
and his private income is exactly twenty pounds a year.’ 

Mrs. Medlicot felt as if she had been snatched from the verge 
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of an abyss. She trembled to think how near she had been to 
sacrificing one of her darling lambs—any one of them, in fact— 
to the maw of this ‘ravening wolf,’ as she now termed poor Jack 
to herself. She could not conscientiously tell herself that he had 
made his way into her fold under false pretences, and yet it was 
hard to have to acknowledge that she had only herself to blame. 
Thank goodness! it was not too late to remedy the mischief. 

Jack was not slow to discover that he was no longer a welcome 
visitor at Elmhurst. On three different occasions when he called 
he was deliberately told that neither Mrs. Medlicot nor the young 
ladies were at home, although he had a strong suspicion that the 
reverse was the case. Then, again, when he chanced to meet the 
girls out walking no sparkle came into their eyes, no flush of 
pleasure mantled their cheeks as he stopped and shook hands with 
them; instead, he had chill looks, monosyllabic replies to his 
greetings, and a demeanour in which liking strove, but not always 
successfully, to veil itself under the guise of frigidity. The 
Medlicot girls had been well trained, but not all their mother’s 
worldly-wise teaching could induce them to look with absolute 
disfavour on the handsome young curate. There was not one of 
them who, had she dared, would not have burst through the in- 
visible trammels which constrained her, and, casting her mother’s 
precepts to the winds, have gladly taken Jack and his poverty for 
better or worse. 

Jack had really liked the girls, and their changed demeanour 
both puzzled and hurt him. He was too proud to ask for an ex- 
planation, even if his position had not to a certain extent pre- 
cluded him from doing so. He could only feel sorry and leave 
the rest to time. 

Among others who had of late become regular frequenters of 
St. Mildred’s was a certain Mrs. Fleming, a widow both handsome 
and wealthy, who acknowledged to thirty summers, but when she 
did so she probably reckoned only from the first summer to which 
her memory carried her back. It could not, perhaps, in fairness 
be said of her, as it could of so many others, that she had been 
drawn to St. Mildred’s by the attractive powers of the young 
curate, seeing that she had only taken up her residence at Upfield 
Magna about two months before his arrival, and that in the 
interim she had flitted from one place of worship to another, as if 
desirous of testing each of them in turn before finally making up 
her mind. Now, however, she had taken a sitting at the parish 
church, where she attended the morning service with unfailing 
regularity. 
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Mrs. Fleming resided at Lyulph’s Court—a house which her 
late husband had bought with the intention of settling there for 
the rest of his days, but which he had not lived to occupy. Her 
small establishment consisted of three women and two men ser- 
vants, together with an elderly companion, a reduced gentle- 
woman. She kept her brougham and a pair of matched ponies 
which she drove herself. She was a good horsewoman, and oc- 
casionally she rode to hounds. Although the Rev. Jack had not 
been introduced to the fascinating widow, he had not failed to 
notice her, which, indeed, it was next to impossible to avoid doing. 
He had been nearly two months at Upfield when one morning a 
note was put into his hands in which Mrs. Fleming presented her 
compliments to him, and would he oblige her by calling at Lyulph’s 
Court when next in the neighbourhood? Wondering a iittle, 
Jack made it in his way to call in the course of the day. The 
widow received him very graciously, and as she sat opposite to him 
in a charming demi-toilette in which, had he been a connoisseur 
in such matters, he would have suspected the touch of a great 
Paris artist, he could not help acknowledging to himself that 
she was the most ornate and finished specimen of high-bred 
womanhood on which he had ever set eyes. Truth to tell, she 
dazzled him ; his provincial eyes were all unused to such a ‘ vision 
splendid.’ 

It appeared that the lodge-keeper at the Court, a man of 
seventy, who had been caretaker of the house during the time it 
stood empty, was very ill, and Mrs. Fleming was desirous that 
Mr. Baynard should see him occasionally, and read to him, and 
administer such spiritual consolation as might seem desirable. 
Jack, of course, expressed his willingness to do what was required, 
although he would much have preferred that the task of ad- 
ministering spiritual consolation should have fallen to someone 
else. 

‘I have had Jennings brought here in order that he may be 
better looked after,’ said the widow as she rose. ‘You will not 
go away, Mr. Baynard, please, till I have seen you again.’ 

When Jack came downstairs after visiting Jennings he was 
ushered into the drawing-room, where he found Mrs. Fleming in 
a bewitching tea-gown. Presently a tea-equipage for two was 
brought in, and it was not till an hour later that Jack was able to 
take his leave. 

Jennings’s illness proved to be long and tedious. The old 
man—in whom there was a vein of cunning which Jack had 
intuitively detected—professed to have taken quite a fancy to the 
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young curate, and pressed him so earnestly to repeat his visits 
that he could not find it in his heart to refuse. But always when 
his visit had come to an end there was a servant waiting to inter- 
cept him before he was able to get out of the house, whose ‘ Mrs. 
Fleming would like to see you, sir, if you will please come this 
way,’ it was impossible to disregard. 

Jack varied the hours of his visits, but to no purpose. If he 
called in the forenoon he was pressed into staying for luncheon, 
if in the afternoon, there was no escaping five o’clock tea, and if 
in the early evening, the still more dreaded ordeal of dinner faced 
him, while the pressure brought to bear on him by the widow was 
of such a sweetly imperative kind that he was wholly powerless 
to stand against it. The fetters forged by Mrs. Fleming were so 
wreathed with flowers that it was only on trying to break them 
that their hidden strength became manifest. 

Whether it so fell out by accident or design, there were rarely 
any visitors at the Court during the time Jack was there. Mrs. 
Ellerby, the companion, was short-sighted and partially deaf into 
the bargain, so that the young curate and the widow were virtually 
alone. As time went on, Jack began to grow seriously alarmed. 
He was one of the least vain of men, and was always disposed to 
depreciate himself in his own opinion, but at length it became 
impossible to blind himself to the fact that the mistress of Lyulph’s 
Court, with all her beauty and all her wealth, was making love to 
him, a penniless curate, and that he had only to hold out his 
hand for the golden apple to drop into it of its own accord. The 
knowledge of such a fact was enough to turn any young man in 
his position giddy. Jack’s imagination was dazzled, but his heart 
remained untouched. Charming as Mrs. Fleming was in twenty 
different ways, he had not the remotest inclination for making 
love to her. He admired her immensely, but when that was said 
everything was said. 

At length Jennings began to mend, much to Baynard’s relief, 
and soon the necessity for his frequent visits to the Court would 
come to an end. One forenoon he and Mrs. Fleming found them- 
selves in the garden together. Jack had a presentiment that he 
had been taken there for some special purpose, and he was not 
long left in doubt as to its nature. It may be that Mrs. Fleming 
felt the time had come to strike one final blow and abide by the 
result, whatever it might be. Her first marriage had been one of 
convenience, and she had long ago made up her mind that, if she 
ever married again, it should be to please herself. She had fallen 
in love with Baynard, and, despite the disparity in their ages, had 
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determined from the first that if it were possible to win 
him, won he should be. But so far she had been baffled and 
thrown back on herself. Not by Baynard’s insensibility to her 
charms—his eyes, and what splendid orbs they were! told her a 
different tale from that—but by her inability to touch his heart. 
Either he had no heart left to be touched—that is to say, it already 
belonged to another—or else it was of a calibre different from that 
of any other man she had ever met. In any case, to-day should 
put it to the final proof. 

They had been strolling side by side for some minutes, talking 
about nothing in particular, when Mrs. Fleming changed the con- 
versation by saying: ‘I was glad to have such a good report 
yesterday from Dr. Whelan. He tells me that, if all goes well, 
Jennings ought to be out and about in a week from now. I shall 
be able to leave the Court in a much more comfortable frame of 
mind now that he is better.’ 

‘Are you thinking of leaving the Court ? > asked Jack in a 
tone of unmistakable surprise. 

‘For afew months only. My cousin, Lady Mallard, is pressing 
me to go abroad with her, and I have all but given my promise to 
do so. Not that I anticipate any pleasure therefrom. Julia will 
never venture out of the beaten tracks, and I knew every mile of 
them by heart years ago. Still, it will be a change, and just now 
Ij feel that I need one. Have you been much abroad, Mr. 
Baynard ?’ 

Jack laughed. ‘The pleasures of travel are not for the likes 
o’ me.’ 

‘And yet I never go abroad without meeting a little army of 
clergymen. The Anglican white tie is quite a feature at every 
hig hotel on the Continent.’ 

“You may rely upon it, Mrs. Fleming, that none of the white 
ties you come across at those places belong to curates on ninety 
pounds a year.’ 

‘You would like to travel, Mr. Baynard ?’ 

‘Would I not!’ exclaimed Jack with fervour. ‘It is one of 
the chief desires of my life to be able one day to do so. But 
that,’ he added with a sigh, ‘won’t be for long years to come, if 
ever.’ 

‘ Why do you say that?’ asked the widow in a voice that was 
hardly above a whisper while yet. making itself clearly audible. 
‘The means, not merely of travel, but of releasing yourself from 
the trammels of a life which (if I have read your character aright) 
is inimical to vou, are within reach of your hand.’ Every vestige 
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of colour had faded from her face, and she was staring straight 
before her with corrugated brows, and teeth that bit sharply into 
her under-lip. 

It would be hard to say whether the silence that ensued was 
more painful to her or Jack. 

Evidently it was incumbent on him to say something, but 
what ? Never had he been in such a quandary before. Although 
her meaning was as plain as a pikestaff, it seemed to him that the 
wisest thing he could do was to wilfully misinterpret her words. 

‘The means of travel, Mrs. Fleming, may possibly be within 
my reach a dozen or twenty years hence. I hope with all my 
heart they may,’ he said, with the ghost of a laugh. ‘ Meanwhile, 
when Mary and I get married (by the way, I don’t think I have 
mentioned to you that I’m engaged, and have been for three years, 
to one of the dearest girls in the world), we have made up our 
minds to rough it, so to speak, and, while not without hope in the 
future, to live contentedly on a little in the present.’ 

The widow’s only reply, after a perceptible pause, was: ‘I 
think I felt a spot of rain just now. Had we not better turn 
back ?’ 

In less than a week the Court was shut up, and it was known 
to all and sundry that its mistress had gone abroad, without 
leaving word when she might be expected back. 


III. 


AMONG the most regular worshippers at St. Mildred’s were Mr. 
and Mrs. Barbour, of The Woodlands, who, during the last twelve 
months, had been accompanied by their niece, Miss Urmiston, a 
young lady of nineteen and the heiress to 25,0001. It was not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, when the Barbours’ pew had been 
empty for three Sundays in succession, that the vicar became un- 
easy in his mind, and on the following Monday drove out to The 
Woodlands in his pony chaise. He found both Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbour at home—a comfortable, kind-hearted couple, with yet a 
careful eye tc their niece’s interests. 

‘Oh no, vicar, there’s nothing the matter with any of us, 
thank you,’ said Mr. Barbour in reply to the reverend gentleman’s 
anxious inquiries. ‘ We were never better in health than we are 
now. The fact of the matter is > here he paused and looked 
at his wife. 

‘That Emmy has exhibited strong symptoms of having fallen 
in love with your handsome curate,’ put in Mrs. Barbour. 
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¢ And as she is very wilful and headstrong in some things F 

‘We have thought it best to remove her out of the way of 
further temptation.’ 

‘For the present, therefore, we have taken to attending St. 
Mary’s at Parminster.’ 

‘Though I must say that we don’t find the sermons altogether 
to our liking.’ 

‘But you may rely on seeing us back at St. Mildred’s, vicar, 
as soon as you have got your good-looking curate safely married.’ 

‘Or have exchanged him for someone to whom Providence has 
been more sparing in the way of personal endowments.’ 

The vicar went back home in high dudgeon. ‘ Confound the 
fellow! why doesn’t he get married ?’ he said to his wife by way 
of wind-up to his narration of what had passed at The Wood- 
lands. 

‘Marry on his income!’ exclaimed. the vicaress. ‘ Have you 
forgotten the advice you gave him the first time he dined with us ? 
Did you not urge him on no account to get married on less than a 
hundred and fifty a year? And did you not instance, as an awful 
warning, the case of Mr. Baslow, our last curate but one, who, with 
a sick wife and eight children and only a hundred a year to keep 
them on, had to dress his family in the cast-off garments of others, 
and rarely had meat for dinner oftener than two days out of 
seven ?’ 

‘For all that, it’s annoying—most annoying,’ responded the 
vicar as he ran his fingers through his sparse locks. ‘ Why doesn’t 
he look out for a spinster with a “tocher” (if a few years older 
than himself, so much the better), and make up to her. Goodness 
knows, there’s no scarcity of them in Upfield Magna.’ 

Jack had not been many weeks at Upfield before a miscella- 
neous assortment of presents began to pour in upon him. Many 
of them reached him anonymously, while others were accompanied 
by prettily worded notes, the composition of which had probably 
cost their writers considerable mental perturbation. One bold 
spirit went so far as to send him a box of cigars, while a second, 
as if not to be outdone, presented him with a handsome meer- 
schaum. Of tobacco jars and pouches, as time went on, he 
became the recipient of at least a score, while of slippers, braces, 
handkerchiefs with his initials worked in hair, penholders, pen- 
wipers, envelope cases, paper knives, walking canes, sleeve links, 
et hoc genus homne, there was no apparent end. Then there 
were jars of preserves and candied fruits, with now and then a 
paté de foie gras, or other toothsome comestibles. Jack was 
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seriously annoyed, but that did not make him the less helpless in 
the matter. It would have been very ungracious to send back 
such presents as came to him openly, while being compelled to retain 
those of which the donors had chosen to keep in the background. 
All he could do was to protest to his landlady, and put up with the 
infliction as he was best able. 

‘If this sort of thing goes on much longer, I shall be able to 
hold a bazaar on my own account,’ he grumbled one day to Mrs. 
Jerram, who, in her secret heart, was delighted at her lodger’s 
popularity. ‘Let him wait till Valentine’s Day,’ she said to her- 
self more than once, with a knowing shake of the head. 

The fourteenth of February came in due course. There was 
no need for the postman to knock. Mrs. Jerram was waiting for 
him at the door. Jack had finished his breakfast, and was 
skimming the newspaper, preparatory to starting on his morning 
round, when his landlady appeared in the doorway, her face one 
broad smile, carrying a tray piled up with valentines. Never had 
the temptation to make use of strong language assailed Jack more 
powerfully than at. that moment. So annoyed was he, that before 
the day was out he made a bonfire of the lot—all save one—in 
Mrs. Jerram’s back garden. It needs not to say who was the 
sender of the one in question. 

Somehow the news spread—could it have been that Mrs. 
Jerram, usually so discreet of tongue, had for once ‘let the cat 
out of the bag’ ?—that Mr. Baynard had burnt all his valentines 
but one. As a matter of course, each and all of the ladies who 
had invoked the combined aid of the lovers’ patron saint and the 
post-office to make known the state of her affections, fondly 
cherished the hope that it was her effusion, and hers alone, which 
had been specially saved from the general hclocaust. 

But the Rev. Jack did not let the matter end there. He 
sought an interview with his good friend the vicaress, and, not 
without considerable blushing and stammering, detailed to her 
the story of his troubles, both as regarded his presents and his 
valentines. She listened to him with an amused smile, and when 
he had come to an end, said: ‘ You ought to consider yourself a 
very fortunate young man, Mr. Baynard. But what is it you 
wish me to do in the matter ?’ 

‘I thought that if you could let it be known about that I am 
engaged to be married, and have been for the last three years, it 
might perhaps ° 

Jack looked appealingly at Mrs. Messiter, and left his sentence 
unfinished. 
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‘ Just so,’ answered the vicaress. ‘Under the circumstances 
it will, perhaps, be the wisest thing to do. I will take care that 
the news is spread about.’ She knew that she had only to whisper 
it as a secret to Miss Manley and Mrs. Walkerdine, to insure its 
being known from end to end of Upfield before the week was 
out. 

The news of Jack’s engagement came upon Mrs. Messiter as a 
surprise. Somehow it had not entered into her thoughts of him 
before. With the knowledge a good deal of the interest she had 
felt in him evaporated, more especially after she had elicited from 
him the fact that his lady-love’s position in the social scale was 
merely that of a governess, and that she was as poor as himself. 
It was clear to her that her protegé had deliberately thrown him- 
self and his chances away, and Mrs. Messiter was one of those 
women who can more readily forgive a crime than a blunder. 

If Mrs. Messiter and the Rev. Jack flattered themselves that 
the news of the latter’s engagement would have any effect upon 

the fair huntresses of Upfield Magna, who, metaphorically speaking, 
had made up their minds that one or another of them should take 
the curate’s scalp, then were they grievously mistaken. The hunt, 
instead of slackening, but grew the fiercer. In the first place, 
the news might not be true. Even if it originated with the 
vicaress, as it was said to have done, it might not be wise to place 
too much reliance on it. Mrs. Messiter had a poor niece who 
came to stay with her every spring. In such a case might there 
not——? One never can be quite sure, you know. 

In the second place, even if the news were true, the young 
person whom Mr. Baynard was engaged to lived a long way off, 
and the lovers’ meetings were necessarily few and far between, 
whereas they (the huntresses) were on the spot, and all the more 
glory would accrue to them should one of their number succeed 
in wresting the prize from a stranger. 

All this was, of course, unknown to Jack, who was somewhat 
surprised to find that the ladies continued to smile on him as 
sweetly as heretofore. ‘What a vain fool I must have been,’ he 
said to himself, ‘to imagine that they were trying to catch me 
fora husband! All they have done has been out of pure good- 
nature, and without any ulterior motive whatever.’ 

On one point he succeeded in baffling the dear creatures. 

Despite hints innumerable and questions more or less direct, 
he contrived to keep the date of his birthday a profound secret. 
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May brought with it the date for St. Mildred’s Sunday-school 
teachers’ annual ‘treat’; a festivity originated by the vicaress, 
and the expenses of which were defrayed by her husband. To it 
were invited not only the teachers themselves, but their parents, 
brothers, sisters, and sweethearts as well. This year the party, 
all told, numbered close upon forty people. It was a matter of 
course that the curate should fill the post of aide de camp in 
chief to the vicaress, and the Rev. Jack was quite in his element 
on the occasion. The place, Winstead Hollow, was a charming 
natural indentation in the coast, shut in on three sides by low 
precipitous cliffs,and on the fourth by a wide stretch of sand, 
against the outer edge of which the sea was just now lapping and 
murmuring as softly as a mother hushing her child to sleep. 

Tea was over and the day was drawing to a close when Jack 
contrived to steal away from the others and set off for a solitary 
walk along the shore. A letter from Mary had been handed him 
by the postman at the moment of his leaving home, and he 
wanted a quiet quarter of an hour for the due digestion of its 
contents. He was strolling along, deep in its perusal, when’ he 
was startled by a cry of ‘ Mr. Baynard! Mr. Baynard!’ Thrust- 
ing the letter into his pocket, he came to a dead stand and stared 
around. Then he became aware of a female figure, which at first 
he failed to recognise, reclining on one elbow at the foot of the 
cliff, and with her disengaged hand waving a handkerchief to 
attract his attention. He hurried towards her with all speed, and 
half a minute later recognised her as Daisy Deane, a pretty rose- 
bud of a girl who had lately been allowed to succeed an elder sister 
who had secured a husband in the person of a fellow teacher in the 
Sunday-school. Jack had taken rather a fancy to Daisy, with her 
big, china-blue eyes and her shrinking, timid ways. And then she 
had always seemed to avoid him—so different from certain young 
ladies he could have mentioned—and that did not tend to make 
her less attractive in his eyes. She was very petite and childlike in 
figure, and had manners to correspond. Had Jack been asked her 
age, he would have said that she could not be more than sixteen ; 
in reality she was close upon twenty. 

‘My dear Miss Deane, pray what is the matter? I trust you 
have not hurt yourself!’ cried Jack as he ran forward. 

‘I have sprained my ankle and cannot move,’ answered Daisy, 
with a sob in her voice and a tear standing in the corner of each 
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blue orb. ‘I was trying to climb to, those wild flowers on that 
ledge of rock, when my foot slipped and—oh dear!—what am I 
todo? I can’t walk a step!’ 

‘You must let me carry you,’ responded the ready Jack. ‘I 
am strong and you are light, and the distance is nothing to speak 
of.’ 

A lovely blush overspread Daisy’s face, and her eyes dropped 
in confusion. What a pretty, doll-like little thing she was! 

Without more ado Jack stooped and lifted her in his arms as 
tenderly as any woman could have done, but, despite all his care, 
a low cry broke from her lips. 

‘Oh, Mr. Baynard, what a coward you must think me!’ she 
exclaimed next moment; ‘ but—but the pain is very sharp.’ 

‘J will carry you as gently as I can.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I am sure of that,’ she murmured. ‘You are kind 
and good to everyone.’ 

Jack strode along the sands with huge strides, the slight form 
of the girl being scarcely any burden to him. Her head was 
lying back on his arm, her fair hair slightly dishevelled ; her eyes 
just now were shut, and one little white tcoth was biting into her 
under-lip. As Jack’s eyes rested on her face they seemed to see 
in it a strange subtle likeness to the face of a young sister whom 
he had lost several years before, but whose memory he still 
cherished fondly. His heart was strangely stirred. Long- 
vanished pictures of the past flashed themselves with photo- 
graphic quickness on his mental retina; it was as if the slide 
of an invisible camera had been suddenly lifted. He was still 
looking at her when her eyes opened, and her gaze met his. 
Yes, her eyes were exactly the same colour as dear, dead and 
gone Mollie’s. How strange that he had never noticed it before! 
On the impulse of the moment he bent his head and touched her 
brow lightly, almost reverently, with his lips. A second later 
Daisy’s arms were clasped round his neck. ‘Oh, Jack! darling, 
you have made me so happy!’ she exclaimed. ‘I have loved 

‘you from the first moment I saw you.’ The Rev. John Baynard 
stumbled, and all but let his burden drop. His breath came in 
a quick gasp. * But—but ’ he stammered. 

‘Oh, see, there’s mamma!’ cried Daisy, before he could find 
another word. ‘ You will speak to her in the morning, won’t you, 
darling ?’ 

And there, indeed, was Mrs. Deane, a spare, determined-looking 
woman, with thin lips and fishy eyes, who had just come round a 
shoulder of the cliff. With her were a couple of Sunday-school 
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teachers. Jack’s first glance at their faces told him that they 
had been witnesses of that fatal kiss. On the instant it seemed 
to him that he turned red-hot all over. There was a buzzing in 
his ears, and for a few seconds everything seemed to dance and 
waver before him. 

‘ My child—my precious child, whatever has happened ?’ cried 
Mrs. Deane, as she came hurrying up. 

‘Nothing worse than asprained ankle, mamma; but I’m so happy 
that I don’t mind a bit.’ Then in a lower voice as the teachers 
came up: ‘Mr. Baynard will tell you all about it by-and-by.’ 

Mrs. Deane dug the unhappy Jack in the ribs with her 
sunshade, and blinked at him with her fishy eyes. ‘ You naughty, 
naughty boy!’ she exclaimed. ‘So you want to rob me of my 
little Daisy, eh? Well, she is a sweet flower, and a mother’s 
biessing will go with her.’ 

How Jack got his burden to the waggonette he could never 
afterwards clearly recollect ; but when the party was ready to set 
off homewards, the curate was nowhere to be found, and, after 
waiting some time, they were compelled to start without him. 
The fact was that Jack had fled. He reached his lodgings a 
little before midnight, having tramped the twenty miles across 
the moors with no company save his own torturing thoughts. 
Little sleep was there that night for the unhappy young man. 

There was an unwonted smirk on Mrs. Jerram’s face when she 
brought in his breakfast next morning. 

‘I hope it won’t be thought presumshuous on my part, sir, if 
I venture to congratulate you. Miss Daisy Deane is a very 
charming 

Never before had Mrs. Jerram heard her lodger make use of 
such uncanonical language as he made use of now. She stared 
at him aghast for a moment, and then turned and fled. 

Half an hour later, as Jack was staring moodily out of the 
window of his sitting-room, he beheld Mrs. Deane turn the corner 
of Renshaw Street, evidently on her way to interview him. There 
was not a minute to lose if he would avoid her. Snatching up 
his hat and umbrella, he ran downstairs, pushed past his astonished 
landlady, and made his way out into the little garden at the hack 
of the house, in the wall of which was a door that opened into a 
side lane. As he passed out by this door he heard Mrs. Deane’s 
knock at the front door. Five hours later he was in London. 

Jack’s first act after hunting up a certain chum with whom he 
could bed and board for the time being, was to write out his 
resignation and forward it to the vicar of St. Mildre2’s, together 
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with his version of the affair as between himself and Miss Deane. 
In his reply, the vicar wrote that while regretting on some accounts 
to lose Mr. Baynard’s services, it was perhaps as well for all parties 
that he should leave Upfield, and thereby put it out of his power 
to play fast and loose with the affections of any other members of 
St. Mildred’s flock. Jack could only gnash his teeth, and, so to 
speak, knock his head against the wall. 

A month had passed, and Jack, with a desponding heart, was 
on the eve of applying for another curacy, when there reached 
him a letter from Australia, in which he was strongly urged to go 
out and join his brother as asheep-farmer. By Jack the summons 
was hailed as a fainting man in the desert hails the sight of water. 
At length he had found the métier for which Nature intended 
him. He sailed a month later—but not alone. 

T. W. SPEIGHT. 








Generosity. 


BY NORA VYNNE, 


Author of ‘Mr. Jenken’s Bargain, ‘ Overstrained Honour, Sc. 


CHRIS WHELAN came out from the theatre in a state of mental 
exaltation: the play he had been seeing was tragic and the hero 
heroic—very heroic, very noble and self-sacrificing. In the 
auditorium the women had all been crying their complexions off, 
and the men, who were just as much moved, had had the additional 
excitement of trying to look as if they were not. 

Chris Whelan had not been crying; the play had had a 
different effect on him; he felt stirred, awakened, exalted, and 
almost envious. He had felt the grandeur of the story so keenly, 
that he envied the great actor who had played the hero’s part 
his opportunity of self-sacrifice, as intensely as if the sacrifice had 
been a reality. 

Fate had been very kind to Chris Whelan. He was young, 
strong, and impressively handsome; he was rich, well-born, 
well-mannered, and thoroughly well-liked; but yet he was 
not exactly content, because (impossible as it may seem in the 
nineteenth century) he would have liked to be a hero. 

He had tried such means of self-sacrifice as appeared open to 
him: he had gone in for slumming when it was the rage, but he 
did not catch a fever, nor lose his life nobly rescuing someone 
from anything disagreeable ; moreover, several of the ladies with 
whom he worked showed signs of falling in love with him, so he 
gave up slumming as a failure. 

He had tried politics, choosing an unpropitious time to attach 
himself to an unpopular party, but did not find even that suc- 
cessful as a means of self-sacrifice, for his colleagues simply wor- 
shipped him, and none of his old friends made the least difference 
in their behaviour towards him. Some of them indeed were more 
conspicuously cordial than ever, either because they wished to show 
that they too were capable of magnanimity, or because they had 
been rather jealous of his popularity while he had been on their 
own side, and they were glad to get rid of him. 

On this particular night he walked homewards feeling very 
discontented indeed: the paths of romance and self-abnegation 
seemed closed against him, he seemed doomed to perpetual enjoy- 
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ment, which was commonplace and prosaic. He was so wrapped 
in his own thoughts that he scarcely noticed when some one 
touched him on the arm. 

‘Hallo, Davis,’ he said absently, ‘ where do you come from ?’ 

‘I have been to your rooms,’ said Davis; ‘ they told me there 
where you were. I tried to wait till you came in, but I got so 
impatient I couldn’t keep still, so I came to meet you.’ 

Whelan was still only half recalled from his own castle- 
. building. ‘All right; do you want anything?’ he said. 

‘Yes, I want—generosity.’ 

Davis would rather have said ‘justice,’ but some instinctive 
knowledge of his friend’s character told him that he would be 
much more likely to get what he wanted if he called it by the 
more attractive name. 

To be just is only one’s duty, that is why one so seldom does 
it; but there is something flattering to one’s vanity in the mere 
name of generosity. 

Whelan was thoroughly interested now. ‘You are in some 
trouble,’ he said, ‘and I can help you. Come into the Mall and 
let me hear.’ 

They walked along slowly in the shadow of the trees, silent at 
first, but presently Davis began his appeal. 

‘Chris, old fellow,’ he said, ‘we have been friends a long 
time.’ 

‘We have and mean to be, come what may.’ 

Whelan half expected a confession of murder, forgery, or 
bigamy, or perhaps all three, and was fairly revelling in the 
thought of how steadfastly he would stand by his friend. 

Davis went on. 

‘You are a lucky fellow, Whelan; you are rich, popular, in 
good society, a favourite with the best sort of women.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ said Whelan. It was all true, and he did not see 
any need to deny it. ‘Well, yes, what then ?’ 

‘On the other hand, I am—well, not anything to look at or to 
talk of—a person of no account whatever. I want you to see clearly 
how much that is worth having you have, and how little I have. 
I want you to recognise this and be generous.’ 

‘I have not many virtues, Tom,’ said Whelan warmly, ‘ but I 
know what friendship is, and I shall not fail you. Speak without 
any more preface; what form is this generosity to take? ’ 

‘I want you to give up Madge Parry to me.’ 

‘Good God !’ 

Whelan stopped dead short in the middle of a crossing. This 
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sort of sacrifice had never entered his mind. Davis had fairly 
to drag him out of the track of the cabs that were rattling eat 
the two sat down on a seat in the shadow of the trees. 

‘I am asking a good deal, I know,’ said Davis, ‘but L am 
asking it of a man who can afford to give, and, as you said just 
now, I don’t think you will fail me. I have very little in the 
world; I can’t think you would have the heart to take from me 
the little I have, seeing you have everything you could desire. 
Any woman would fall in love with you, there is only this one in 
all the world for me. She was on the verge of caring for me when 
you came on the scene ; she will care for me again if she does not 
see you any more. Let me have this one piece of good luck, 
Chris—spare it to me out of your affluence. There’s Lady Lily 
Levison, who used to share your Whitechapel] wanderings, she’d 
have you any day, and small wonder; or McNamara’s daughter, 
the beauty, proud as she is, she would be prouder to marry you. 
Among all the women who would be ready to marry you, can’t you 
find someone else, and leave Madge to me? Why, with all your 
advantages any woman who was not a fool would jump at you.’ 

‘You forget one thing,’ said Whelan slowly; ‘any woman 
won't do. Iam fond of Madge Parry——No,’ he went on after 
a pause, ‘no, Tom, I can’t think of it.’ 

But the answer showed Davis that he had been thinking of it. 

They sat silent for a | moment or two, and then Davis tried 
again. 

‘You remember that fellow in the Bible, Chris, that we used 
to hear about when we were boys. The great man had flocks and 
herds without number, you know. The poor man had only one 
little ewe-lamb. You are in the position of the rich man; don’t 
take her from me.’ 

‘It’s altogether different,’ said Whelan, whose scriptural know- 
ledge was vague, but practical, since he mixed the allegory with 
the fact, and between the two made out his case. ‘ It’s altogether 
different ; Miss Parry don’t belong to you, like the lamb did to the 
fellow in the story, and he was cheated out of it, while no one is 
acting unfairly towards you. You did introduce me to her, I 
know, but I did not know you liked her, and, if I had, the trial 
was as free to me as to you.’ 

‘ That’s all true,’ said Davis, congratulating himself inwardly 
on having taken the right line at first. ‘That’s why I ask you 
for generosity and not for justice. Some men might say, “I intro-. 
duced you to the woman I loved, trusting you not to supplant 
me,” but I don’t; I ask you to give up to me, not because I have 
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the best right, but because I have the greatest need. I love her 
as a prosperous man such as you cannot love. She stands instead 
of everything else to me. She is my riches, my society, my 
ambition, as well as my love; and what have I to offer? what 
means have I of winning her love in comparison with you? Don’t 
you see how terribly handicapped I should be in a contest with 
you? What could happen to me but defeat? And I tell you 
that in this matter defeat will be bitterer than death. It will be 
hard to bear—such a blow from such a friend, from my friend, 
too, who is armed so much better than I that I have no chance 
against him.’ 

‘I can’t help it, Davis,’ Whelan said, but he spoke with less 
energy, ‘I can’t help it. I am sorry it isso. I wish we were 
better matched, but I don’t think I have quite so much the best of it 
as you seem to think. You have your advantages, too; you are 
very clever.’ 

He was very clever indeed ; for not only had he known what 
line to take and how to work it effectively, but he knew exactly 
when to stop. He heard compunction in his friend’s voice, so he 
kept silence for some time to let it work fully. To do him justice, 
however, the cleverness was instinctive, not calculated; he was 
really pleading from the depth of his own feeling. 

At last he spoke again. 

‘I’ve said all I can, Whelan. The thing is in your hands. 
I can’t contend against you, as I said.~ I’ve put the matter before 
you as strongly as I can; as to putting it as it 1s, as I feel it, that’s 
impossible.’ 

Whelan did not answer. He sat looking absently at the 
clear, silent, frosty sky. The Mall was getting empty now, and 
the cold, pure night air was quieting and pleasant. The surprise 
with which he had listened to his friend’s request began to wear off ; 
the feeling of exaltation which had filled him when he left the 
theatre began to reassert itself. He remembered how eagerly 
he had longed for an opportunity of self-sacrifice but half an hour 
ago, and was almost ashamed to see that, now his opportunity had 
come, it was doubtful whether he would avail himself of it. He 
looked across at Davis, and saw his attitude of utter and helpless 
dejection ; he fancied, too, that he saw tears in his eyes, and was — 
profoundly touched. At the moment his friend’s pleadings seemed 
to him full of force and truth. There could be no question which 
of the two wanted (to use the only available word) Miss Parry 
most. Would it not be contemptible to use all his unquestionable 
advantages against a man who had absolutely no power of com~- 
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peting with him? So easy a victory would be no glory, but to 
resign a certain victory was true generosity. 

After a long pause he spoke. 

‘You think she will have you, Davis ?’ 

‘I am sure of it. If not, you can still try your chance, you 
know.’ 

‘Leave my chance out of the question and try your own, and 
I wish you success with all my heart, Tom.’ 


Three months later the marriage of Miss Parry and Mr. Davis 
was announced in the papers, and Chris Whelan, who had been 
keeping himself out of the way through the best part of the 
season, now felt himself at liberty to return to town. 

‘You won’t mind my looking you up occasionally, I suppose ?’ 
he said to Davis ; ‘I shall like to know how you get on.’ 

‘Oh, come by all means,’ Davis said enthusiastically. ‘You 
have a right to see the result of your generosity, and you'll con- 
gratulate yourself when you do see it. We are making a success 
of marriage, Madge and I’ 

So Chris went. The Davises had nothing of what is usually 
termed ‘position,’ but they had a cosy little place at Tooting, 
where Chris got into the way of going very often indeed, always 
sure of a warm welcome from his friend and his friend’s wife. 

Mrs. Davis, indeed, was particularly gracious and cordial to- 
wards her husband’s friend, but now and then Chris caught a glimpse 
of something behind her friendly manner that puzzled him. She 
never seemed to have any hesitation in letting him see how de- 
voted she was to her husband, and how completely happy in her 
married life. Sometimes, indeed, it seemed as if she rather went 
out of her way to impress him with her felicity, for she often posi- 
tively overwhelmed Davis, in his presence, with demonstrative 
affection, or sometimes, when Whelan and she sat talking, as they 
often did, all through a long afternoon, growing confidential to- 
gether, listening to each other’s pet theories and day-dreams, 
speculating upon all those immaterial and mystical themes that 
are so delightful to discuss just because we never can arrive at any 

,understanding of them, changing in a sentence from sarcasm to 
solemnity, from tragedy to frivolity, growing earnest over trifles 
or playing lightly round the edge of immensities—talking, in 
short, as only people who thoroughly know and like each other 
can talk—she would suddenly break off and indulge in an utterly 
commonplace eulogy of her husband. 

This would have bored Whelan if it had not puzzled him so, 
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for he had known Davis a good deal longer than she had, and was 
perfectly familiar with his virtues, and his faults, too. Mrs. Davis 
was the most charming and lovable woman he had ever seen, and, 
of course, she was passionately attached to her ugly, commonplace 
husband. This was quite as it should be, only why did she so 
labour to convince him of a fact he never had doubted? 

So time wore on, and if he began to find that the hours spent 
in his friend’s house were the only hours worth having in his 
life, the discovery did not disturb him much. He went at his 
own risk: Davis was glad to have him, and Madge was absolutely 
safe in her exaggerated love for her husband. He was satisfied 
that it should be so, for he had not an evil thought in connection 
with Mrs. Davis. Indeed, incredible as it may appear, he had 
probably never had an evil thought in connection with anyone. 

Indeed, he took a sort of wretched pleasure in the success of 
his sacrifice, and as often as he left the friends of his own set to 
go down to the quiet, cosy little house at Tooting, told himself 
emphatically that he did not regret it. 

Now it had happened that while Davis and his wife had been 
on their honeymoon they had fallen in with an old uncle of 
Davis’s who was a great admirer of pretty women, and he had been 
so taken with Madge’s beauty and brightness that on parting 
with them he immediately made his will in his nephew’s favour, 
‘as a recognition of his good sense and cleverness in securing such 
a charming and amiable woman as his wife.’ 

The old man said nothing about this at the time or after- 
wards; he probably saw other pretty women, and forgot all 
about Madge, for he never held out a helping hand to her husband 
in all the long struggle with poverty which followed their marriage, 
and took no notice when he was informed that their second child 
was called after him. But, if he forgot his fancy for Madge, he 
also forgot to make any other will, and when at last news of his 
death reached Davis in London, he found himself the owner of 
a good deal of railway stock, a fine old country house, several 
well-let farms, and a coal-mine at Glywwych, North Wales. 

This, of course, entirely revolutionised the three lives. Davis 
and his wife had now the means to enter that sort of society 
which is spelt with a capital ‘S, and were only doubtful as to 
whether they should found their claims to admission on his 
wealth or her beauty, and Whelan found those pleasant impromptu 
or matter-of-course visits quite out of the question. 

Formerly, when Chris had left the fashionable world and gone 
down for those pleasant, quiet hours at Tooting, no one had known 
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or cared anything about it. Now, in the full glare of capital S’ed 
society, all that was changed. If he had tried to monopolise the 
beautiful Mrs. Davis the thing would have immediately become 
conspicuous and commonplace—a mere vulgar flirtation, a degrada- 
tion of his sacrifice. 

Whelan and the Davises still saw a great deal of each other, 
met the same people, went to the same houses, but the Arcadian 
days were past. 

For the first time since his friend’s marriage Whelan found 
himself alone. He had to face the problem of life apart from 
Madge Davis, and could make nothing of it at all. 

At the end of the season Mr. and Mrs. Davis went to Wales, 
but their departure made.very little difference to Chris; the 
separation of the past months had been so complete. 

Presently, however, he received a letter from the Davises 
asking him to spend a few days with them, to inspect the new 
house and the farms and the coal-mines and the scenery, and to 
ruralise generally. He went gladly enough, and had a very 
pleasant time, almost as pleasant as the old days at Tooting. 
Davis was full of triumph in his new possessions, but he did not 
bore his guest with them; he let him off easily as far as moun- 
taineering and farm-inspecting were concerned. But on one point 
he was resolute: Whelan must go down a coal-mine. 

Whelan agreed, but he was not very enthusiastic about the 
expedition; so it was postponed time after time until the day 
before he intended leaving. At breakfast Mrs. Davis, remember- 
ing that Chris had not yet seen the mine, proposed that they 
should walk down and visit it that morning. Davis agreeing, they 
lost no time in setting out, but, halfway there, they met the 
manager, who reminded Davis that it was a holiday and the men 
were not working. 

‘Dear me, so it is,’ said Davis. ‘I had quite forgotten. 
What is to be done? We can’t let you go back without seeing 
our mine, Whelan.’ 

‘We can go all the same, can’t we?’ asked Madge. ‘It is 
the mine we want to see, not the men. I have not been down 
myself yet, and I want to go so much. Youcould find usa guide, I 
suppose, Mr. Wyatt ?’ (this to the manager)—‘ and, if you have not 
any engagement yourself to-day, perhaps you would come with us ?’ 

Mr. Wyatt said he should be most happy, and set off to find 
a guide, and in due time the party found themselves wandering 
about in the dark and dirt and bad air, and trying to pretend that 
they liked it because it was a new sensation. 
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Mr. Wyatt and the guide had wandered to a little distance. 
Madge was just asserting vigorously that she would never allow 
any of the children to come into this dreadful place, and that 
she wished they were all well out of it themselves, when a sudden 
ominous sound was heard. Instinctively they all stood still and 
waited : there was a loud, dull roar—a shaking, as it seemed, of the 
very foundations of the earth—a crash, and then the whole roof of 
that part of the mine near which they stood fell in, and there was 
dead silence and black darkness. 

Davis was the first to speak. 

‘Nobody need be alarmed if we are all here,’ he said. 
‘Madge, are youall right? Whelan? That’s well. And Wyatt 
and Derrick ?’ 

Neither Wyatt nor the guide answered ; they had been some 
distance away when the roof fell in, and it was too evident that 
they were buried beneath the ruins. 

‘ Well, we are all right,’ said Davis. ‘ Let us be thankful for 
that, at least ; I don’t know much of my own mine yet, but I know 
we can’t be very low down ; we must be quite near the surface, in 
fact, and they know at the house where we are, so we have a good 
chance of being rescued.’ 

But even while they spoke they heard other explosions, one 
after another, in different parts of the mine, and presently one in 
their immediate neighbourhood was followed by a rush of hot air, 
and then by a stream of water which quickly covered the bottom 
of the little space where they stood. 

‘Good heavens, this is serious!’ exclaimed Davis ; ‘ little as I 
know, I know what this means. The water keeps coming in and 
there is no outlet for it. We are in great danger. Madge, 
where are you?’ 

Madge struggled through the fast-rising water towards her 
husband’s voice and clung to him desperately. 

‘Tom, dear,’ she cried, ‘you speak of danger—tell me the 
truth. Do you mean—is it death?’ 

‘T am afraid it is.’ 

She gave a little smothered cry and fell back into her hus- 
band’s arms; she was not a particularly courageous woman, and 
there was small wonder if she was terribly frightened now. There 
was a long silence, and then Whelan spoke. 

‘ Good God, Davis, can’t you say anything to comfort her? To 
make it seem easier? It’s your place to help the poor child to bearit.’ 

‘She has fainted,’ said Davis shortly ; ‘it is best so, she won’t 
feel it so much when the end comes,’ 
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‘An awful end,’ said Whelan shuddering, ‘an awful end for 
her. It is maddening. If one could only do something to save 
her, something to help her.’ 

Something in his tone amazed and even interested Davis, in 
spite of his own horror. 

‘Why, Whelan,’ he exclaimed, ‘you don’t mean to say you 
care for her still? That you have been going on caring for her 
all these years?’ 

‘Still ?’ repeated Whelan. ‘Allthistime? Why, of course I 
do. I should have gone on all my life and hers, however long 
we had both lived. You have made her very happy, Tom, so it is 
just as well as it is, but if ’d known at the time what it would 
cost I don’t think I could have done it, and if you had known I 
don’t think you would have accepted the sacrifice.’ 

‘ What sacrifice ?’ 

It was Madge who spoke, starting from her husband’s arms 
and questioning with passionate eagerness. 

‘What sacrifice? I was not fainting; if I had been I think 
I should still have heard such words as those. What sacrifice ?’ 

‘Never mind now, Madge,’ said her husband, feeling for her 
in the dark, ‘it is all past now. We have only a few moments 
left to live. Don’t let us say anything to disturb them.’ 

Madge flung away his hands angrily. 

‘What sacrifice ? I will know, I will understand, before I die. 
What sacrifice ? Speak, one of you!’ 

‘My dear, be reasonable,’ said Davis fretfully, using the usual 
‘husbandese’ for ‘don’t contradict me.’ ‘It is a past matter 
between Whelan and me.’ 

She broke away, and stood apart from both of them. 

‘It concerns me too,’ she said. ‘I know so much already. 
Mr. Whelan, you know what I heard: finish the story.’ 

‘As you will,’ said Chris. ‘Tom, I think I have a right to tell 
her now. It is only that we both loved you, Madge, as you heard 
just now, but Tom asked me to give you up to him because he 
needed you most, and I did so. It was hard to bear at the time 
—it has been harder since; but, as it has turned out so well, I 
am content.’ 

‘Content!’ the word rang sharply through the darkness. 
‘Content—yes, we have both been content when we might have 
been happy. Oh, why did you do it? Why did you do it ?’ 

She had come close to him now, and seized his arm fiercely. 

‘Why did you do it? What right had you to sacrifice me 
that you might be generous? Generous! no, you were selfish 
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and cruel: you trod on my heart that you might rise a step higher 
in virtue. Was I astake at cards that you should let your friend 
win me from mere good-nature? Was I a placein the world that 
you should step aside and resign me tohim? Was I not a heart 
and soul, a living woman, who surely had a right to a voice in her 
own disposal ?’ 

‘But, Madge,’ cried Whelan, amazed at her anger, ‘ one word. 
How could I know? If you had refused Davis ; 

‘Refused him—can you not understand? You both came to 
my mother’s house, and I thought—I hoped—no matter now 
what I thought and hoped, for you left me without a word—and 
it seemed to me that you were fickle and he was true, and that I 
had been foolish and blind to have believed in you, and to have 
misprised him. He was ready to love me when you had left me. 
What wonder if I was touched by his patience, won by his faith- 
fulness ?’ 

‘But you seemed so fond of your husband, so happy, that I 
was almost glad ; 

‘Seemed!’ she cried bitterly. ‘Was I to let you, who I 
thought had liked me and tired of me, think that I regretted 
you? So you were glad of your work, were you? Ah, you are 
very noble, I know, Chris Whelan, very unselfish, very generous ; 
but your unselfishness has blasted my life. Your generosity has 
wronged me grievously.’ 

‘Madge!’ cried Davis reproachfully, ‘have you no feeling for 
me that you speak so? Have I not been a good husband to you?’ 

‘I can forgive you,’ she said quietly, ‘that is all. You have 
both wronged me, but you less than he.’ 

Before either of the men had time to answer her another ex- 
plosion shook the place where they stood, there was a sound of 
earth and stones falling into the water near them, then the air 
grew suddenly lighter and a cool breeze blew in their faces. 

Davis gave a cry of relief. 

* Look there,’ he shouted, ‘ we shan’t die this time. See, there’s 
an opening up above, we are even nearer to the surface than I 
thought. Do you see that big boulder that is uncovered now ? 
We can climb up that, and then lift each other up so as to struggle 
through the opening. We are saved! Courage, Madge! 
Whelan, for Heaven’s sake stop looking so tragic! Don’t you 
see we are saved, man?’ 

Whelan’s face did not clear. 

‘Come with me a moment, Davis,’ he said, ‘ I have something 
to say to you.’ 
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‘Speak before me,’ said Madge firmly. ‘ Let us have no more 
private compacts between you.’ 

‘Good,’ said Whelan quietly. ‘Your husband says we are 
saved. Don’t you see that only two of us are saved? Who will 
help up the third ?’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said Davis, ‘I never thought of that.’ 

‘Think of it now,’ said Chris, still speaking very quietly. 

‘You mean, think which?’ 

‘Yes, that is what I mean.’ 

Perhaps in his heart Whelan felt that it was his friend’s turn 
to be generous. Perhaps he had some hope that Davis might feel 
the same; if so, he was to be disappointed. A man does not 
grow in unselfishness by living for years in the enjoyment of the 
results of a selfish action. A man who will act meanly at 
five-and-twenty is tolerably likely to act still more meanly at 
thirty. 

‘ Well,’ said Davis at length, ‘the third of us may be saved 
too. We could bring help.’ 

‘Nonsense, the water is rising too fast for there to be any 
chance of help coming in time. The one who remains here must 
die.’ 

‘Well, you know, Chris,’ said Davis with a good deal of shame 
in his voice, but a good deal of stubbornness too, ‘I’m a married 
man, and I have children, and, now that I have all this property, 
I have very heavy responsibilities ; and really, you know, whenever 
one hears of a case like this, it is always the unmarried man who 
offers to stay. I really think it should be you.’ 

‘You think so? Suppose we leave it to your wife to decide.’ 

Davis hesitated. ‘I think that will be hardly fair,’ he began. 

‘But I will have it so,’ said Whelan sullenly. ‘If you won’t 
consent I’ll refuse to help you in any case, and we two will drown 
together ; but, if you will let Madge decide, I will abide by her 
decision. What do you say?’ 

‘I suppose I have no choice,’ said Davis. ‘Madge, which of 
us do you decide for ?’ 

‘I will not choose,’ cried Madge passionately. ‘I only wish 
it could be I who should be left behind. It should be if I had 
strength to lift one of you and might have my way. Settle the 
matter between you. You were ready enough to arrange my life 
to suit yourselves. But I am less hardy; I dare not take such an 
awful responsibility upon myself. You are mad to think I could.’ 

‘But, Madge,’ said Whelan gently, ‘if it is true that we 
between us spoiled your life, can we do more to atone than offer 
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you this choice now? If we only thought of ourselves then, we 
want—at least I want—only to do what is best for you now. 
Choose.’ 

‘I will not. It is cruel to ask it. How can I sentence either 
of you to death? You are the noblest man I ever knew, but the 
most blind and cruel. Tom is my husband, we have children, 
we have lived together all these years, and—and I have grown to 
love him. But yet Oh, Chris! Chris! God forgive you your 
generosity! But for that, I should have loved a much better 
man.’ 

Chris drew back. ‘Come, Davis,’ he said, ‘I’ve got my 
answer.” 

They struggled towards the boulder together, and without 
much difficulty climbed to the top of it. 

Whelan turned to Davis. ‘You will go first, I suppose, and 
help Madge from the top ?’ 

But Davis had some vague suspicion in his mind; if he left 
those two together he might never see Madge again. 

‘No, my wife first,’ he said. 

‘You'll let me? Iam the stronger, you know.’ 

Davis nodded. 

‘Thanks. Now, Madge.’ 

He took her in his arms to raise her, then paused. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said, ‘ good-bye, Madge. I think you have 
been a little hard on me. I made a great mistake, but I meant 
well. I can do no more than say I’m sorry, can I? Don’t you 
think you might be a little sorry, too?’ 

They could see each other plainly now in the bright light that 
streamed straight down upon them. A sudden bewildering change 
rose in Madge’s eyes. He looked at her eagerly. What was in 
her mind? What was rising to her lips? Something that 
would make life possible even now, or at least make death sweet ? 

‘ Madge,’ he whispered, ‘ Madge, what is it?’ 

‘Hallo! hallo! Is anyone alive down there?’ 

It was Wyatt’s voice, and Wyatt’s good-natured, ugly face 
peered through the opening. 

‘All there? Ah, that’s good! Derrick and I got out all 
right, so we rushed off and got a ladder; and now, if you'll just 
move out of the way, I'll let it down, and you can all come out of 
that ugly hole as soon as you like.’ 

So in about three minutes the tragedy was over, and Whelan 
will never know to his dying day what it was that Mrs. Davis was 
going to say to him. 
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Some three months later the papers gave a detailed account 
of the marriage of Lady Lily Levison and Chris Whelan, but the 
papers said nothing about one little incident that took place. 
After the ceremony, when Chris had gone through all the 
manifold promises that a bridegroom makes by order of the 
Prayer-book, he turned to the sweet little woman who had loved 
him so long and so faithfully, and made another on his own 
account. 

‘Lily, darling, I promise you that I will never be generous 
again as long as I live.’ 

NORA VYNNE. 





ADhat was His DASotive ? 


CHAPTER I. 


No one had ever before loved Aunt Matilda. The seasons had 
come and gone for forty-five years since she made her entrance 
into this sinful world; for forty-five years the rain had been 
pouring, the snow falling, the sun trying to shine, the smoke be- 
griming the houses of London, bank managers scurrying off laden 
with plunder, seamstresses stitching their fingers to the bone, 
parsons preaching unintelligible sermons to sleepy congregations, 
German bands filling the air with discordant music, rich folk 
yawning because they had nothing to do, poor folk yawning 
because they had nothing to eat! 

And all this time Aunt Matilda had never heard one word of 
love from the meanest and most insignificant specimen of what is 
sometimes foolishly called ‘the nobler sex.’ She had seen friend 
after friend depart to church for the marriage service; she had 
seen smiles on their faces when they but mentioned the name 
they loved; she knew there was happiness and love in the world 
for some people, but not for her. When she reached the age of 
forty she came to that conclusion. 

It was not that she was ugly, or ungraceful, or ungracious. On 
the contrary, she had a pleasant face, hazel hair, which was not 
dyed; a sad, hesitating smile, which is always interesting ; a tall, 
elegant figure, and perfect, though grave manners. 

But she had one serious vice, which is not creeping but is 
rushing upon us, so that we can scarcely keep to our feet—the vice 
of too much learning. Of course in Aunt Matilda’s earlier youth 
it was thought infamous to look even at the cover of a Latin book, 
and utterly unprincipled to pry into the mysteries of geometry. 
She committed both these acts of maidenly indiscretion, and I 
need not tell you that the noise of them was bruited abroad by 
persons who were anxious to make known this dreadful scandal. 
Her most intimate friend, to whom she had vowed eternal devo- 
tion, betrayed her secrets to a Lancashire cotton spinner who was 
inclined to take a fancy to Matilda; he was alarmed to think of 
the great danger into which he had been running, and showed his 
gratitude to Matilda’s friend by transferring his admiration and 
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attentions to her. She accepted both, and never told dear Matilda 
this little history: such being the sincerity of friend to friend. 

But there! let the past alone, with its sorrows and joys and 
wickedness, with its hopes and fears and cares. 

It was a May afternoon, and Aunt Matilda had left her dingy 
apartments in Blandford Square, and had strolled into Regent’s 
Park to enjoy the fresh air and green trees. 

She held in her hand a letter which she had read many times 
in order to make sure that her eyes had not deceived her, for they 
were strangely dim this afternoon. But each time she read the 
same words, and her heart, as well as her eyes, told her there was 
no mistake. Aunt Matilda was forty-five years old and she had 
received her first proposal ! 

Not from some worn-out old bachelor who wanted a nurse, and 
thought the best way was to take unto himself a wife; not from 
some sorrowing widower who wanted a governess to look after his 
motherless children, but from Mr. Algernon Crownbeck himself, 
young, handsome, clever, and fascinating. 

It was a triumph for Matilda Gilderdale. ‘Yes,’ she thought 
to herself, ‘ my heart has always told me that he loved me; he had 
smiles and kind looks for me alone, and I know that he has brought 
sunshine into my dreary soul. Ah, learning is all very well when 
one cannot have love; but when love visits us, how poor, how 
mean a thing becomes all the wisdom of the world! Algernon, 
you shall have the answer for which you are longing ; my trembling 
hands shall write the “ Yes” which shall gladden your anxious 
heart. God bless you, dear, for loving me ; no one else has thought 
me worthy of love; but you have known how to choose, and I will 
not keep you long in suspense, for your letter tells me how you 
fear that you love in vain. Ah no! not in vain.’ 

She pressed the sacred letter to her lips and walked leisurely 
by the waterside. All the world seemed changed to her; Regent’s 
Park became a grand vast forest of waving boughs; the water 
appeared as beautiful as Windermere Lake ; the very ducks and 
swans wore haloes of romance; the rowing boats were transformed 
into sweeping pleasure steamers. This is the power of love! 

‘How strange it is,’ mused Aunt Matilda, ‘ that all good things 
come with a rush upon one! It is but six weeks ago since I was 
poor, and was obliged to look after every farthing of my slender 
income; and now that big legacy has changed my fortunes, and 
henceforth I can write myself comparatively rich. It is but 
yesterday that my heart was lonely and loveless, and now those 
feelings are past for ever. I am a very happy woman.’ 
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She took the letter from her pocket and scanned the address. 

‘ How his pen has lingered over the word “ Matilda! ”’ she said 
with a smile. ‘The post-mark is Newmarket. He never told me 
he was going there. Ah yes, I remember; his old mother, whom 
he loved very much, lived there. He has gone to see her. He 
has gone to tell her about me, and to ask her blessing.’ 

Just then the Marylebone Church clock struck five, and 
Aunt Matilda remembered that she had arranged to spend the 
evening with her Hampstead nephews and nieces, amongst whom 
she was always a welcome guest. 

‘I should like to tell them my secret to-night,’ she thought ; 
‘but perhaps it would be better for me to wait a little while.’ 

‘How well you look to-night, Aunt Matilda,’ said her eldest 
niece Gwendolen, when Aunt Matilda was comfortably seated in 
the Hampstead drawing-room. ‘I came home the other day and 
told mother you were looking miserable; and now you flatly 
contradict me by your appearance.’ 

‘A single day can work wonders, my dear,’ answered Aunt 
Matilda smiling mysteriously. 

‘Oh, what a relief it is not to have that odious Mr. Crownbeck 
here to-night!’ remarked Jessie. ‘I know it is very wrong to speak 
ill of people who have been kind to us, but I always feel as if he 
were diving into our pockets to see how much money we have got. 
But there, there! Mother always says I am the ill-natured one of 
the family. And I dare say she is right.’ 

Aunt Matilda’s face flushed crimson, and she would have loved 
to throttle her unfortunate niece for her audacity in speaking 
slightingly of Algernon Crownbeck, but she restrained her re- 
vengeful passion, and merely said: 

‘You are rather severe on Mr. Crownbeck, Jessie. I thought 
he was a favourite of yours. You always seemed to be good 
friends together.’ 

‘That’s just it,’ replied Jessie; ‘one is obliged to be nice to 
him, because his manner is so winning, and I have always noticed 
that when the East wind sets in against him, he is always sure to 
do something clever to turn the wind roundagain. I have dozens 
of little books with my name written inside, each book represent- 
ing an occasion when my harsh thoughts of him were chased away 
by the gift. That man does not merely dive into one’s pockets, 
figuratively speaking, of course, to see what gold we have secreted 
there; he dives into one’s mind, and examines every corner, how- 
ever cobwebby and dusty.’ 

‘ Jessie, Jessie, your tongue rattles on incessantly,’ chided her 
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mother. ‘Of what possible interest can Mr. Crownbeck be to 
your Aunt ?’ 

‘Well, I agree with Jessie,’ sang out Mike, a straightforward, 
merry brother; ‘a man who owns that he has a motive for every- 
thing he does is not the sort of fellow I’d choose for a companion. 
I wonder what his motive is for giving me cigarettes, or for taking 
Jessie and Gwendolen to the theatre, or for sending Aunt Matilda 
an album, or for jumping up to shut the door in case mother 
should feel the draught ?’ 

‘But you were pleased with the cigarettes, Mike,’ said Aunt 
Matilda sternly. 

‘And you were pleased with the album, Matilda,’ remarked 
her sister, Mrs. Grant. 

‘And you seemed gratified when he shut the door to keep out 
the draught, mother!’ cried the girls laughing. 

‘And you girls were only too glad to go to the theatres!’ said 
Mike. ; 

‘Of course, they answered good-temperedly. ‘ You never 
offered to take us.’ 

‘I had no motive,’ replied Mike with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘ Now, what was his motive?’ said Jessie, laying down her work 
and composing herself to thought. 

Whatever her meditations were, they were brought to an un- 
timely end by a loud ring of the bell; and in walked Algernon 
Crownbeck, handsome, bright, smiling, and merry. 

‘Ah, you here, Miss Gilderdale,’ he said cheerily. ‘I am glad 
to see you. Hush dear,’ he whispered, ‘not a word, not a sign, 
until you give me your promise in writing.’ 

This was not exactly the sort of greeting Aunt Matilda had 
pictured to herself, but she knew her Algernon was acting for the 
best. She had seen stage lovers rush into each other’s arms, and - 
she had been prepared to follow their example, but no doubt it 
was more dignified to keep her secret from these prattling rela- 
tions of hers. 

Now, it was very curious to note the effect Mr. Algernon’s 
presence had over these good people: in three minutes he had 
set the whole party in excellent spirits; Mike was smoking one 
of his ‘cigarettes, Mrs. Grant was laughing over ‘ Punch,’ which 
Crownbeck had produced from his capacious pocket; thoughtful 
Gwendolen was glancing at a book he had brought in to lend her, 
Jessie was listening to his account of his last journey to America, 
which place, by the way, he had never visited. But she did not 
know that. 
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‘How grand the Niagara Falls must be!’ exclaimed Jessie. 

‘Yes indeed,’ replied Algernon Crownbeck dreamily ; ‘ words 
fail me in which to speak of their awful magnificence.’ 

Aunt Matilda thought he looked like a poet when he was 
speaking of those Niagara Falls. She was very proud of him; 
she could well let him talk to the others and make much of them, 
for he had given his heart to her and her alone, so his dear letter 
told her, though to be sure he had not signed his full name to it. 

Thus the evening wore away pleasantly. Mr. Crownbeck in- 
sisted on playing cribbage with Mrs. Grant, and afterwards 
arranged a whist party, including Aunt Matilda amongst the 
players; and he corrupted their morals by suggesting that they 
should do a little mild gambling. No one except Mr. Crownbeck 
would have dared to suggest such a thing to old-fashioned Mrs. 
Grant, and he seemed to be able to do what he pleased with everyone. 

Of course he lost—a circumstance which served to increase his 
popularity with his friends. 

Perhaps he had some motive in losing. However, it would be 
vain to attempt any analysis of Algernon Crownbeck’s mind and 
thoughts, for he never committed himself to express an opinion, 
and never suffered anyone to read his character. 

Suffice it to say that before he left with Aunt Matilda, he had 
subdued the whole house, and, as usual, reversed the wind and made 
an appointment to have lunch with Mike to-morrow in the City. 

‘You know he’s a capital fellow,’ said Mike after he had gone ; 
‘TI always said so.’ 

‘A most interesting man,’ said Jessie. ‘How well he de- 
scribed his last visit to America. What fun he makes of Ameri- 
cans! I do enjoy listening to him.’ 

‘Aunt Matilda seems to like him,’ remarked Gwendolen 
quietly. ‘I noticed that her face flushed with pleasure when he 
came into the room, and, if you remember, she was not at all 
pleased when we spoke slightingly about him.’ 

‘Perhaps Aunt Matilda is in love with him,’ suggested Mike 
laughing. 

But the idea was dismissed from their minds as being really 
too ridiculous. 

Aunt Matilda, meanwhile, leaning on his arm, confessed that 
she loved him. 

‘Write and tell me this, on the morrow, dear love,’ he 
whispered, as they stood in the moonlight, ‘that I may wear the 
letter next my heart.’ 

Ah, Aunt Matilda was a happy woman now; life had a fresh 
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bright colour for her, because love, denied to her all these years, 
had broken through and dispelled dark, gloomy clouds. She put 
aside her books of learning with patronising contempt. 


CuaprTer II. 


THE following day, Mike Grant and Algernon Crownbeck 
lunched together at the ‘ Duval’ Restaurant. They had scarcely 
been seated ten minutes, when, to Mike’s astonishment, up stalked 
a man who had been staring at them for some time, clapped Mr. 
Crownbeck on the shoulder, and cried : 

‘Ah, Adams, my boy, glad to see you. What about the lady 
with the legacy? You're a long time in making up your mind.’ 

Algernon Crownbeck looked up with an injured air. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ he said, ‘ but you have mistaken me for some 
one else. My name is Crownbeck.’ 

There was not a shade of confusion on his face, and his manner 
was perfectly free and natural. 

‘Pass me the claret,’ he continued with perfect sang-/roid, 
turning away from the stranger to Mike, who had been looking at 
him with curious eye. ‘I am always being mistaken for someone 
else; this comes of having ordinary commonplace features. I 
must cultivate an individuality of some kind.’ 

‘You are a cool fish, Adams,’ continued the stranger. ‘ How- 
ever, I won’t interrupt you now, as your Majesty seems to be 
travelling incognito. Good-morning to you.’ 

He walked away smiling, and Mike became thoughtful after 
he had gone; but Crownbeck made himself so charming and 
agreeable that it was impossible not to feel delighted with his 
company. But, removed from his personal fascination, Mike 
thought seriously over the matter, and related the little anecdote 
at dinner-time. 

‘Very likely,’ suggested Gwendolen, who was not a great talker, 
and was therefore considered the wise one of the family, ‘ the lady 
with the legacy is Aunt Matilda.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ they all cried. ‘Impossible! Besides, we 
do not know that he is Adams.’ 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,’ said Gwendolen, che lent me a 
book once, which had the name “Adams” in it. He told me 
that it did not belong to him, but to a friend.’ 

‘I propose,’ said Jessie, ‘that we should go and see Aunt 
Matilda and tell her of this little occurrence. In any case it is 
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unsafe to have much to do with a man who has two names—two 
surnames, I mean.’ 

So that same evening Jessie and Mike invaded Aunt Matilda’s 
rooms, and found her sitting on the sofa, doing nothing, an un- 
usual occupation for her. 

She was very fond of her nieces and nephews, and had an 
especial affection for Jessie and Mike, who had always been gentle 
and kind to her. 

Her heart yearned towards them, and she determined to con- 
fide to them her sweet secret. 

‘I am very happy, my dears,’ she said. ‘After we have had 
a cup of tea I shall tell you what makes me so joyous and young— 
ah! you may smile, Jessie !’ 

‘Tell us now,’ they cried. 

‘No,’ she answered smiling ; ‘ you must wait.’ 

‘Do you know, Aunt Matilda, such a curious thing happened 
when I was with Crownbeck to-day,’ said Mike. 

And he related his story. 

‘We begin to doubt that man,’ said Jessie. ‘I own he is 
fascinating when one is with him, but he always leaves an uncom- 
fortable feeling in my mind.’ 

Then Aunt Matilda rose and faced them. 

‘I refuse to hear one word against Mr. Crownbeck,’ she said 
slowly. ‘ You will understand my feelings when I tell you that I 
am engaged to him—yes, you may start, 1 am engaged to him. 
I have chosen him from all others; to them I said “ No;” to him 
I said “ Yes.” 

Mike and Jessie looked at each other, and barely restrained 
themselves from laughing, but, be it said to their credit, they 
maintained grave countenances and merely whispered : 

‘We have found out one of his motives—the legacy motive.’ 

‘ You think, no doubt,’ continued Aunt Matilda, who was assum- 
ing the attitude and eloquence of a tragedy-queen, ‘that Mr. 
Crownbeck is engaged to my money. Because I am not quite as 
young as you, you suppose I have no peculiar charms of my own. 
Mr. Crownbeck does not know I have money. I have never told 
him.’ 

Poor, simple, trusting soul—as if shrewd men cannot detect 
money in the very air! 

‘He isa brave, honourable gentleman,’ she said. ‘ You do not 
understand him. However, it is not necessary for you to understand 
him. We shall be all in all to each other. You may tell them 
this at home. I have made my choice.’ 
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Just then the postman brought a letter for Aunt Matilda. 
She looked at the handwriting, and with trembling hands broke. 
open the envelope. She read the letter, gave a little cry, and 
took refuge in a lady’s regulation fainting tit. While Jessie was. 
restoring her to life, Mike was looking at the letter, which was 
in Algernon Crownbeck’s copper-plate handwriting. It ran thus: 


‘Dear Waite,—Don’t worry me. You shall have your money 
in due time. The old lady has consented to marry me. What a 
fool you were not to leave me alone, when you saw I was travelling 
incognito! That was the old lady’s nephew with me, fortunately 
an ass of a fellow, studying to be a lawyer, and not likely to sus- 
pect anything. You deserve to lose half your debt for calling me 
by my old name of Adams. Please remember that I am at 


present, yours faithfully, ‘ ALGERNON CROWNBECK.’ 


‘Ass of a fellow indeed!’ cried Mike in a passion. ‘I'll go 
and horsewhip the rogue. Look here, Jessie: Crownbeck has 
made a blunder. He has sent his love-letter to his friend Waite, 
and he has given Aunt Matilda the benefit of this interesting 
document,’ and Mike laughed. 

‘Hush,’ said Jessie smiling. ‘Don’t you see that Aunt 
Matilda has fainted? Give me a glass of water for her.’ 

With a little coaxing and caressing Aunt Matilda condescended 
to return to this world, in more senses than one. She had been 
living up in the clouds lately, a pleasant enough residence for 
those who can keep their place there. But most people fall heavily 
to earth and sustain severe bruises. 

The fall had brought tears into Aunt Matilda’s eyes and bruises 
on her poor, tender heart, but she held Jessie's hand lovingly in 
her own, and whispered : 

‘Well dear, at least you have found out his motive, haven’t 
you?’ 

‘I would rather not have learnt it, since the knowledge of it 
has made you sad, dear Aunt Matilda,’ answered Jessie. 

‘Not sad, but wise,’ was the grave answer. ‘ Now, child, reach 
me down Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, and leave me 
for to-night.’ 

When she was left alone she composed herself to read the book 
which had always been a delight to her cultured mind. 

‘T must returnto Wisdom,’ she thought sorrowfully,‘ since Love 
will have nothing to say to me, and I must forget Algernon 
Crownbeck and his motive.’ 

He, meanwhile, had found out his mistake about the letters and 
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all his ingenuity could not suggest a means of setting the matter 
straight. 

‘I must simply leave it,’ he said to himself; ¢ but I am very much 
annoyed. I must set to work with some other family with money, 
and conciliate the whole household, from the master to the lady’s 
snarling, petted dog. It’s along process, and expensive too, when 
it results in nothing. I shall have to begin all over again.’ 

He is at present storming a peaceful family-citadel at Dulwich. 
He is gaining ground yard by yard. Beware of him: he calls him- 
self by different names, he speaks knowingly of different countries, 
he assumes different guises, but he has always the same motive. 

Aunt Matilda will tell you it is a money motive. And if you 
will not believe her, I refer you to Gwendolen, Jessie, and Mike, 
who sometimes have a sly laugh over Aunt Matilda’s only offer of 
marriage. But they never make fun of her to her face, because 
they remember that they, too, were fascinated and flattered by the 
man of many motives. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN, 

















Frédéric Chopin as Man and Musician. 


‘The boldest and proudest poetic spirit of the times.’—Schumann. 


Born of a French father and a Polish mother, Frédéric Chopin 
had within him two distinct nationalities. The combination 
would seem to some extent to account for the extraordinary 
and sensitive disposition cf the man, which was by turns medi- 
tative and sad, vivacious and gay. Had we none other proof 
of this there is ample to be found in his compositions. What 
more sweetly sad than some of his nocturnes? What more 
joy-inspiring than some. of his polonaises? Amongst his intimate 
friends he would be gay sometimes even to childishness, but when 
thrown into contact with strangers he was a different being. His 
delicate, one might say almost ethereal, nature seemed to shrink 
from contact with the outer world. Liszt has said of him : ‘ Chopin 
was more like one of those ideal creations with which the poetry 
of the middle ages adorned the Christian temples. A beautiful 
angel with a form pure and slight as a young god of Olympus, 
with a face like that of a majestic woman filled with a divine 
sorrow, and, as the crown of all, an expression at once tender and 
severe, chaste and impassioned. He daily accustomed himself to 
think that the hour of his death was near, and under the influence 
of this feeling he accepted the careful attentions of a friend from 
whom he concealed how short a time he believed remained to him 
on earth.’ 

It has been said of Chopin that in his youth he suffered from an 
incurable disease to which he might be expected to succumb at 
any moment. This is evidently what Liszt refers to when he 
speaks of the master concealing from a friend how short a time 
he had to live. But these remarks do not seem to apply to the 
earlier life of Chopin, for we are told by his greatest compatriot 
and biographer, Moritz Karasowski, that he resembled neither a 
‘beautiful angel’ nor ‘a majestic woman filled with a divine 
sorrow,’ nor did he imagine that the hour of his death was near. 
On the contrary, this biographer goes on to say that Frédéric 
showed as good health as any other young man of his age, and it 
was not until the later part of his life that he was threatened with 
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any serious illness, and then it was in a great measure brought on 
by the excitement of Parisian life. 

Much has been written concerning Chopin, especially during 
the last few years, and he seems to have been in the majority of 
cases misunderstood. German critics especially seem to have 
entirely misconceived the character of Chopin; they invariably 
depict him as a hero of the minor keys—a man given over to a 
perpetual wailing of despair. This the earlier portion of his life, 
at all events, contradicts. Again, in speaking of such of his 
compositions as the polonaises and mazurkas, they do not seem to 
have grasped their intense fire and spirit. This may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the great element of nationality which is infused 
into all his works; and it is this same element which undoubtedly 
gives to his countrymen an enormous advantage over the pianists 
of other countries in the execution of his compositions. 

For the perfect interpretation of this master’s works it is 
essential that the individuality of the exponent make itself felt; 
and this it is that charms us when listening to their interpreta- 
tion by such great virtuosi as Anton Rubinstein and Vladimir de 
Pachmann. His compositions are entirely peculiar to themselves, 
and bear no resemblance in any way to those of other nations. 
They certainly differ greatly from the German romantic school, 
which is invariably abstract and confined compared with the great 
sincerity and continual tendency towards the beautiful which is 
symbolic of the Polish music. Compare, for example, the music 
of Richard Wagner; he gives us great force, so to speak, beautiful 
colourings, exquisite contrasts of light and shade, and an element 
of pompous grandeur pervades his music, which in time grows 
wearisome in the extreme. Wagner could not be at once grand 
and simple—the highest form of art—and this is what impresses 
us with the music of Chopin; the simple style demanding true 
and profound feeling—not the fictitious and feverish excitement 
of the Bayreuth musician—a style that demands a simple and 
pure mind, and, by its very purity raises art to a higher level. 
Such a thing as a vulgar melody or a halting rhythm seems to have 
been instinctively revolting to Chopin. Again, how great a con- 
trast there is between this genius of the pianoforte and Felix 
Mendelssohn, both as man and musician! Wherever Mendelssohn 
went his sunny spirit and energetic personality took possession of 
everyone. Many now remember the great shock which was felt 
throughout the musical world at the news of his death. People 
who had never seen him felt as though they had lost a friend. 
His influence over music in England has been greater than that 
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of any other musician, and the improvement of the social status 
of the professional musician in England is largely due to the fact 
that Mendelssohn, who lived and laboured so much amongst us, 
was not only a perfect musician but a perfect gentleman. 

It is, comparatively speaking, only within the last few years 
that the music of Chopin has become well known in circles outside 
those of the profession in England. Now one may hear his 
nocturnes, his ballads, his polonaises, in fact most of his composi- 
tions, executed by every raw schoolgirl, and find them lying side 
by side with ‘Whisperings ‘midst the Trees,’ ‘ Play-me-Quiek 
Lancers,’ and other rubbish in their répertoire. Nevertheless, let 
us hope that Chopin is played and understood by many. 

How very right was George Sand when she said, in her ‘ His- 
toire de ma Vie,’ that musical taste and feeling must make con- 
siderable progress ere Chopin’s works were to become popular. 

Never was there a genius so full of deep poetic and refined feel- 
ing. He evinced it in his life ; he shows it to us in his compositions. 
We are told that Liszt styled him ‘ The Prince,’ on account of the 
fastidious refinement of his language and manners, which he 
carried to so great an extent that many things which would not 
have offended the generality of people appeared to him brusque 
and coarse. 

Certain it is that his playing was tinged with a refinement 
and finesse unique in itself. This appears to have been speci- 
ally noticeable in his improvisations, which were characterised 
by the eloquence of his musical ideas, his great partiality for 
extended and dissevered chords; and in fact, as far as harmony 
itself is concerned, he may have been said to have somewhat over- 
stepped the mark, and, by so doing, subtilised some of his pro- 
gressions into obtuseness. Those who were so fortunate as to hear 
these improvisations tell us that the finest works he ever wrote 
do not bear comparison with these joint productions of mental 
and physical genius. Liszt’s manner of playing does not seem 
to have always satisfied him. 

Joseph Nowakowski, a fellow-student of Chopin’s, relates the 
following anecdote anentthis. I give itas written by him: ‘One 
evening when we were all assembled in the salon, Liszt played 
one of Chopin’s nocturnes, to which he took the liberty of adding 
some embellishments. Chopin’s delicate intellectual face, which 
still bore the traces of recent illness, looked disturbed At last 
he could control himself no longer, and, in that tone of sang-froid 
which he sometimes assumed, he said: “I beg you, my dear 
friend, when you do me the honour of playing my compositions, 
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to play them as they are written, or else not at all.” Play it 
yourself, then,” said Liszt, rising from the piano rather piqued. 
“With pleasure,” answered Chopin. At that moment a moth fell 
into the lamp and extinguished it. They were about to light it 
again when Chopin cried: “ No; put out all the lamps, the moon- 
light is quite sufficient.” Then he began to improvise and play for 
nearly anhour. When he left the piano his audience were in tears. 
Liszt was deeply affected, and said to Chopin: “ Yes, my friend, 
you were right; works like yours ought not to be meddled with. 
You are a true poet.” “Oh! it is nothing,” returned Chopin 
gaily ; “ we have each our own style.”’ ! 

He was right. There lay the difference, and a very great one 
—great as that between his compositions and those of the old 
Italian School, which expressed passion unrestrained, and then 
necessarily followed with sentiment vamped up with artificial 
shocks and thrills, to supply the place of the exhausted passion. 

But to return to the earlier life of this great genius of the 
pianoforte. He was a model son, an affectionate brother, and 
what is equal to both of these—a true friend. His appearance 
was such that no one on seeing him for the first time could but 
say: * There is a refined and distinguished man.’ 

Accustomed as he was to have every comfort in life, he gratified 
his tastes to the utmost of his power. His rooms were elegant, 
his dress stylish, and his linen always beautifully perfect. He 
was not in this respect like so many other great men to whom 
neglect of their appearance seemed to be a matter of no moment. 
He was passionately fond of flowers, and was seldom without them. 
Generous almost to a fault, especially where his own countrymen 
were concerned, from his earliest boyhood to his death, one of his 
last acts consisting of a munificent gift to the Polish emigrants in 
London. Judging from his actions, this doing of good to all man- 
kind when the opportunity came in his way seems to have in 
a great measure constituted his religious principles. He was 
brought up to believe in the Roman faith, but on all matters of 
this kind was particularly reticent ; in fact this peculiar reticence 
was a characteristic of the man, and would seem in some way to 
account for his great dislike to appearing in public. That he did 
dislike it we know; not that he lacked confidence or reliance in 
his own powers, for he used to say to his intimate friends: ‘I be- 
lieve that. my works will stand on their intrinsic merits; whether 
they be recognised now or in the future is immaterial.’ 

Whether he would have ventured the same opinion had he 

' This anecdote is given in Karasowski’s Life and Letters of Chopin. 
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lived at this present time is open to question, for had it pleased 
some of the great and almighty critics of our press to disagree 
with his musical ideas, question his style, or exhibit their hostility 
in the many ways they have at their command, and of which they 
are such past-masters, the effect upon a man of his extremely 
sensitive and nervous temperament might have been disastrous, 
There can be no question that a very great number of men, strong 
and prolific in musical ideas and the knowledge of their art, but 
lacking in perseverance, have been discouraged and embittered 
by these edicts of the men who pronounce their opinions on their 
works. Criticism in the true sense of the word is an undoubted 
boon, for it prevents impostors taking positions which they might 
otherwise attain; but criticism such -as is very prevalent nowa- 
days, and which consists merely in exposing the weakest points 
of a work, and thus discouraging its author, is an undoubted evil. 

How much ardour and ambition, and, as a probable conse- 
quence, artistic triumph, has been nipped in the bud by criticisms 
at once harsh and unscholarly ? 

There are, doubtless, talented musicians, with ideas both 

‘beautiful and original, albeit not to so great an extent as those of 
Chopin. What would be their fate did they venture to assume a 
style of their own as he did? Why, if they did not happen to 
possess a disposition dogmatic and persevering as their music was 
original, they would be crushed and their ambition blighted. 
The consequence of this is that many who would fain be original 
follow sublimely in the paths of others, and give us as a result 
work generally stinted and artificial, because the composer has 
not dared to give full scope to his ideas. 

Even at the time when Chopin was in the full flush of his 
career, we are told how he, fearing any hostile attack on the part 
of the critics, minutely examined, and ultimately destroyed, work 
which many a musician would have been proud of, and of which 
we have consequently been deprived. 

Chopin used to say that his life was an episode without a 
beginning and with a sad end. He probably referred to his 
liaison with Madame Aurore Dudevant, known to the world as 
George Sand. His meeting with the woman destined to exercise 
such an influence on his life took place in 1837, at a time when 
he first began to feel the injurious effects of his gay life in 
Paris. 

Unattractive as Madame Sand was in appearance, she had a 
most fascinating manner, to which our young musician seems to 
have fallen a hopeless victim. 
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Though greatly impressed by their first meeting, his primary 
feelings towards her seem to have been those of aversion. Writing 
to his parents about this important episode of his life, he says: 
‘I have made the acquaintance of Madame Dudevant, but I do 
not like her face ; there is something in it which repels me.’ But 
in time her fascinating manner, her attractive conversation, and, 
more than these, the perfect sympathy which existed between 
them (for she understood him as no one else did), seems to have 
completely captivated Chopin. On her part, at all events, there 
was no lack of sentiment. Her love for him at that time was so 
great that it softened her nature and made her almost humble 
towards him. And he, commencing with a feeling of gratitude 
towards her, ended by giving her the love of his life—a dangerous 
proceeding, as it proved, for a man of his poetic nature. Yet, 
happy as he was, he sometimes felt scruples with regard to his 
connection with George Sand, and, had he been able, he would 
undoubtedly have made her his lawful wife; at others he would 
console himself with the thought that the strength of the bond 
between them was so great as to make it sacred, and assuredly 
nothing on his part would ever have had the power to separate 
him from her. 

So great was the influence of this woman over him that she 
persuaded him to leave Paris and his friends and go with her to 
the island of Majorca. This brings us to the twenty-ninth year 
of his life. From this time his health seems to have gradually 
broken up, and finally ended in his pulmonary affliction becoming 
chronic. Nevertheless, it was here that he wrote some of his most 
beautiful works ; and George Sand tells us, in her ‘ Histoire de ma 
Vie,’ the following story relative to the beautiful prelude in B 
minor. 

She had been with her son Maurice to Palma making some 
purchases, leaving Chopin in the house alone. Towards evening 
a heavy rain set in, and, owing to the floods, they did not reach 
home till midnight. They were greatly vexed at being detained, 
fearing lest Chopin should become uneasy about them. On 
arriving they found him in a great state of agitation, thinking 
some serious accident had befallen them. Whilst they were away 
he had composed this prelude, which is one of his most beautiful 
works. When he saw them come in he started with a cry, and in 
a strange, hollow voice exclaimed: ‘Ah, I thought you were 
dead!’ By degrees he grew calmer, but when he thought of the 
danger to which they had been exposed it again unnerved him. 
He described how, during their absence, he had had a vision, and 
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that he could not distinguish the dream from the reality. He 
had sunk into a kind of stupor, and fancied, while he was playing, 
that he had been removed from earth and was no longer in the 
land of the living. He imagined that he was drowned, and, as he 
lay at the bottom of the sea, could feel the cold drops keeping 
time as they dropped upon his breast. 

The prelude he wrote that evening recalls the raindrops falling 
on the roof, but, according to his conception, these drops are tears 
falling from Heaven on his heart. I think this anecdote ably 
illustrates his vivid imagination, and the subtle way in which he 
gave expression to his thoughts in music. There is meaning in 
every bar he has written; his works are not only music, they are 
poems abounding in noble melody, wondrous harmony and per- 
fection of form. Everything he heard, saw, or felt, suggested 
music to him. When in Majorca the piercing cry of the hungry 
eagle, or the stern immovability of the snow-clad mountains, or 
the wailing of a storm, would awaken gloomy thoughts within 
him. Or take the opposite side of the picture: the perfume of 
flowers, the birds singing; all these, so to speak, trivial sensations 
were sufficient to arouse in him feelings of exquisite delight. 
At length Chopin left Majorca and returned to Paris, and in 1844 
received a great blow in the death of his father. Unfortunately 
he was not near him at the time, and so troubled was he by the 
sudden news, and the thought that he was not present to soothe 
his parent’s last moments, that his strength failed, and he was 
again struck down by illness. It is said George Sand wrote ex- 
pressing sympathy with the mother of the man she so passionately 
Joved. Slowly and gradually the disease crept upon poor Chopin, 
until he became so weak, and suffered to such an extent from 
want of breath, that he had frequently to be carried upstairs. 

As the disease insidiously crept on so did George Sand’s love 
for him assuredly wane. This woman, passionate, ardent, and 
loving. as she had been to the interesting and famous young 
musician, the idol of society, the beloved of princes, like many 
another of her sex, was not so to the poor dejected and helpless 
invalid. 

He, being a man of innate sensitiveness, could not but see 
that she who had, by her great passion, won from him such a deep 
love, showed weariness of him; and this thought it was that 
greatly aggravated his disease. He felt deeply the complaints 
she would make at having to nurse him, and begged of her not to 
give up any of her own amusements for his sake. Again his 
moral sense told him that he ought in some way to atone for 
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having taken this woman unlawfully to himself. She, on her 
part, was only awaiting a suitable opportunity to break her con- 
nection with him. What did she, a woman of consummate 
cleverness and worldly wisdom, want with a poor invalid in the 
last stages of consumption? Her spiritual love for the man was 
dependent on the physical. Now that he could not gratify her 
tastes, her love of music amongst them—for it is no exaggeration 
to say that much that she has written that is good was inspired 
by Chopin’s wonderful improvisations—why not transfer her 
affections to one who could? There were many who would be 
honoured to be at her service in any way in their power. 

At this time George Sand had finished her romance entitled 
‘Lucrezia Floriani,’ which is, from a literary point of view, one of 
the least interesting of her works. In this work the love story 
bore a strong resemblance to that of Chopin and George Sand, 
and it was generally acknowledged that the character of Prince 
Karol was a portrait of Chopin, though the world was well aware 
that if, on the other hand, the character of Lucrezia were George 
Sand herself, the portrait was not a faithful one, as Lucrezia is a 
victim to her devotedness, and it very rightly did not credit the 
authoress with possessing virtue to this extent. 

Chopin felt all this acutely, but was still faithful to this woman, 
for, he argued, ‘If I desert her now I shall make the story a reality, 
and expose her to the censure of all.’ And he bravely carried on 
this connection, rather than do any injury to the woman he loved, 
until he could no longer bear it. A serious rupture took place 
between them ; this was in 1847—ten years after he had met her 
first. It ended in a permanent separation. This was exactly » 
what George Sand had been endeavouring to bring about. But 
to Chopin it was fraught with disastrous consequences. Indeed, 
so ill was he that many of his friends never expected to see him 
again leave hisbed. At this juncture his favourite pupil Gutmann 
was the only one he cared to have continually about him, and 
through this friend’s indefatigable devotion and care he recovered 
somewhat. 

George Sand would seem to have felt a certain remorse for the 
unfeeling and cruel treatment which she had given this man in 
return for his devoted love, for about a year after this she seems 
to have been desirous of making some atonement. They hap- 
pened to be invited to the house of a mutual friend. A great 
number of guests were present, and, thinking herself unobserved, 
she walked up to Chopin and held out her hand. ‘Frédéric,’ was 
all she murmured in a voice audible to him alone. He saw her 
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familiar form standing before him, repentant, subdued, and seeking 
reconciliation. His beautiful face grew deadly pale, and without 
a word he turned and left the room. 

Toa nature true and steadfast as his it must be all or nothing, 
and the former he felt to be impossible. Nevertheless, it is in 
one respect fortunate for the world that George Sand was Chopin’s 
friend for so long, for we owe to her facile pen many interesting 
accounts of his habits and the origin of some of his compositions, 
The winter which he spent with her at Majorca was one of the 
most important of his life, and if it were possible to show a prefer- 
ence for any of his compositions, I would choose the preludes 
and études written during his sojourn in the island. 

Pianists have been wont to look upon studies as merely 
mechanical compositions, written with the object of facilitating 
the player’s technical proficiency, but in these studies of Chopin 
we find some of his most beautiful musical thoughts. They are 
masterpieces of melody, harmony, and emotional expression, and 
come as a surprise to those who looked to them only for a sample 
of five-finger exercises. 

As regards his creativeness, George Sand says: ‘It descended 
upon his piano suddenly, completely, sublimely, or it sang itself 
in his head during his walks, and he made haste to hear it by 
rushing to the instrument.’ In one of his letters he speaks of a 
polonaise being ready in his head. This shows us that he com- 
posed mentally, and rarely, if ever, sat down to write without a 
fixed idea which he intended to carry out. There is no doubt 
but that his mind was very slenderly balanced, for some of his 
hallucinations give direct evidence of the minute turn of the scale 
that separates genius from insanity. For instance, it is related 
how one evening, when he was alone in the dark trying over the 
A major polonaise which he had just composed, he saw the door 
open and a procession of knights and ladies in medizval costumes 
march in. He was so alarmed at this vision that he fled from the 
room and had not the courage to return to the piano. Nor was 
the charm of his wonderful gift of improvisation less magical 
upon his listeners. 

We are told how, one evening, Chopin was seated at the piano 
in Madame Sand’s salon in Paris, deep in some beautiful improvi- 
sation. In the room, listening to him, were her son, Eugéne 
Delacroix, and the Polish poet Mickiewicz. All were in silent 
raptures, when the servant rushed in with the alarm that the 
house was on fire. Madame Sand and her son hastened to the 
room where the flames were and succeeded after a time in ex- 
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tinguishing them. They then perceived that the poet Mickiewicz 
was missing. On returning to the salon they found him as they 
left him, rapt, entranced, unconscious of the stir around him, not 
even aware that they had left the room. He had continued 
listening to Chopin. 

Amongst some people an absurd notion seems to have gained 
prevalency that Chopin was essentially a composer for the 
drawing-room, and that his compositions reflected the spirit of 
fashionable Parisian society. This is indeed erroneous, for the 
frivolous aristocratic circles that heard Chopin could never have 
comprehended the great depth of his musical ideas. The real 
drawing-room composers for them were Thalberg, Field, or 
Kalkbrenner. Chopin is undoubtedly the composer of pianoforte 
music par excellence for musicians. 

Another fallacious idea is that Chopin never studied theo- 
retically to the extent that other musicians did, but wrote natu- 
rally. When one compares his later works with those written in 
the early part of his career, one tries in vain to conceive at what 
ultimate result he would have arrived had he continued such 
marked progress as he showed for eighty instead of forty years. If 
such time had been vouchsafed him, I cannot help thinking he 
would have probably turned his thoughts to writing for other 
instruments, but at the same time I doubt whether the results 
obtained would have satisfied him. Liszt remarks in his work on 
Chopin: ‘ The value of the sketches made by Chopin’s extremely 
delicate pencil has not yet been acknowledged and emphasised 
sufficiently. It has become customary in our days to regard as 
great composers only those who have written at least half a dozen 
operas, as many oratorios, and several symphonies.’ 

Schumann, in a complimentary notice of Chopin’s nocturnes, 
expresses his regret that the composer should confine himself so 
strictly to the pianoforte, whereas he might have influenced the 
development of music in all its branches. He adds, however, 
that to be a poet one need not have written ponderous volumes ; 
one or two poems suffice to make a reputation. 

This is exactly the case with Chopin. His nocturnes alone 
were sufficient to mark him as a genius far and away above any 
other in his own line. Granted that had he studied the treat- 
ment of the orchestra, he might have given us as noble works in 
that form as he has for the pianoforte ; but knowing his own capa- 
bilities and the branch of music wherein both his power and in- 
clination lay, was he not right to devote his entire attention to 
their development ? é 
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Once he did get as far as asking a friend to prepare for him 
the libretto of an opera, but there the matter dropped. 

If we consider his style, the many small and delicate perfec- 
tions of his writings, and the elaborate treatment of detail, we 
must agree with him that he would have been at a disadvantage 
as far asopera is concerned. Take, for example, those unique and 
exquisite fioritures which abound in his compositions ; what would 
be the effect of their treatment by the orchestra, tastefully scored 
as they doubtless would have been by him? Their ideality and 
beauty would have been to a great extent lost. 

His conscientiousness as a composer is ably sketched by George 
Sand, who says: ‘He shut himself up in his room for entire days, 
weeping, walking about, breaking his pen, repeating and changing 
a bar a hundred times. He spent six weeks over a single page, 
only to return and write that which he had traced at the first essay. 

Living in an age of division of labour as we do now, I can- 
not but think that if musicians devoted themselves exclusively to 
a single branch of music, as Chopin did, they would have a much 
better chance of acquiring fame than by dissipating their efforts 
in various directions. Chopin was the pianoforte genius par 
excellence, and in his field he stands above the greatest composers 
that ever lived. 

The only musician who seems to have approached his ideality, 
together with his consummate art, is Charles Gounod. Take any 
one of this master’s works, no matter how small; there is music in 
every bar, coupled with a variety of form and colouring which are 
charming. Had he never given to the world such masterpieces as 
‘Faust’ or ‘Roméo et Juliette’ he would still be great. And 
this, I take it, is the test of the true artist, not certainly the 
number or size of the works given forth. It is this very con- 
centration of Chopin’s powers to one section of music:that has 
given us such everlasting impressions of his genius. He knew 
his forte and kept to it. Liszt, for example, the greatest pianist 
the world has seen, is not shown to advantage when writing for 
the pianoforte. Never content with its resources, he {constantly 
tried to convert it into an orchestra. He has said that Chopin 
would have been in his element had he written for orchestra, 
simply because his compositions can be readily scored.4, We might 
as well try and translate Shakespeare into French or,Heine into 
English. Chopin exhausted the resources of the pianoforte, and 
the piano exhausts the resources of Chopin’s composition. 

By this time the existences of Chopin and George Sand, so 
far from being in any way united, flowed in” different, nay, 
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divergent channels. He, the idol of Paris society, moved con- 
stantly in the aristocratic and fashionable world, from which she 
lived aloof. 

During the winter of 1847-48 Chopin’s health was very 

precarious. Political disturbances and other causes made his 
residence in Paris increasingly unpleasant, and he resolved on 
accepting the invitation 'of some friends in England to visit 
them. No sooner had he arrived in our genial climate than his 
health again broke up. The fogs of which we in London make 
such a specialty affected his lungs and his spirits alike, and 
rendered him incapable of anything approaching work, either in 
the way of writing or playing. He gave one concert for the benefit 
of the Polish emigrants in London and returned to Paris, there 
to die. ; 
His disease had by now made life such a burden to him that 
he longed for the end. It came sooner than he expected. His 
sufferings were intense, yet, always thoughtful of others, he tried 
to bear up and be outwardly cheerful till the last hour approached, 
and on Tuesday, October 17, this great man breathed his last. 
His favourite friend and pupil Gutmann was with him to the end, 
and he died in his arms. 

His friends, knowing his love for flowers, literally covered his 
grave with the choicest of them, and, according to his request, he 
was buried beside his friend Bellini in the churchyard of Pére- 
la-Chaise. But though he is lost to us, he has left such last- 
ing proofs of his genius as will ever remind us of him. The 
time will come when his music will be known and loved amongst 
us all, for no man can bequeath a more lasting and beautiful 
treasure than good music. It comes like a tender friend to all classes. 
A gentle minister of consolation, it soothes the fever of the 
sick man; it enables the soldier to accomplish forced marches 
and fight battles ; it draws the band of social and family life more 
closely together; and there is no class of society which it is not 
calculated to improve. 

These, and a thousand others, are amongst the benefits which 
music such as that of Frédéric Chopin is able to confer upon her 
votaries. 

CHARLES WILLEBY. 





W little about Poisons and Poisoners. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


THE art of poisoning appears to have possessed a curious fascina- 
tion for the human mind from the earliest ages. When the world 
was quite young, and the desire to poison was unassisted by scien- 
tific research, simple but fatal weapons, such as hemlock, deadly 
nightshade, the berries of the yew-tree, or the seeds of the common 
laburnum were adopted. 

The natives of the East and West Indies resort to opium, 
tobacco, and principally to cocculus (a berry a little larger than a 
pea, with a dark-brown exterior enclosing a wrinkled shell and a 
yellowish, oily seed) to pay off old grudges. In Bengal the Thugs 
are supposed to employ a decoction of the datura, or ordinary 
thorn apple, to stupify before killing or robbing their victims; and 
another decoction of this plant is frequently used by Mussulmen, 
producing short and pleasurable trances, but speedily bringing 
about death ; while daturine, which is probably one of the strongest 
narcotic poisons known, is freely employed in Africa; and from 
it comes the fatal ‘ Dri’ of the gypsies, according to poison-lore. 
Among the Red Indians the poison skilfully extracted from the 
fangs of the cobra capello is said to be the means of sending an 
enemy to the ‘ happy hunting-grounds.’ 

Poisoning in the European continent was brought to highest 
perfection about the sixteenth or seventeenth century, and at one 
time became a veritable epidemic in England, so much so that 
dabbling in this devilish art was ordered to be punished by the 
horrible death of being boiled. 

Universal history hands us down the Borgias as heading the 
list of remarkable poisoners, and to be regarded with horror by 
mankind ; but bad as they were, they were surely not so detestable 
as the miscreants who, to serve some trivial selfish end, or from 
greed of vengeance or jealousy, administer, in cold blood, the 
treacherous death-cup, and watch with sympathetic faces the death- 
throes of their unsuspecting victims. 

Awful as the assertion seems, it is a positive fact that poisoning 
has a far stronger fascination for women than it has for men. 
Women, whom we invest with softer hearts and more gentle feel- 
ings than the other sex, have more frequently committed this 
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especial crime with an appalling sang-froid, which has without 
a doubt tended to elude all suspicion. 

How many trusting but uninteresting husbands, how many 
handsome but fickle lovers were despatched in the twinkling of 
an eye into eternity by the draught provided by Spara, the old 
Roman fortune-teller—a potent infallible draught which quickly 
grew so popular that it was sold for two centuries freely, finally 
under the agreeable name of ‘ Manna of St. Nicola.’ 

This same mixture, which modern science specifies as ‘Aqua di 
Perugia,’ is said to have been as clear as crystal and entirely taste- 
less, and to have possessed the curious property of acting always 
at the given time—a day, a week, or more, according to the will 
or plan of the purchaser. 

Stories wonderful and problematical are told us as to the real 
mode of preparing this celebrated poison ; for instance, the saliva 
of a human being driven almost crazy by continuous tickling of 
the soles of the feet was one of the principal ingredients in the 
composition ; also that the foam on a rabid dog’s tongue was an 
essential adjunct. It is any way an undisputed fact that this 
same Aqua di Perugia, no matter of what it was composed, killed 
over six or seven hundred persons in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

Poisoning came to a climax in France under the fourteenth 
Louis, when the women La Voisin and La Vigoureux plied the 
trade quite undisturbed—and it was many years before they met 
their just due by being burned. alive. And just about the same 
period the well-known Cardinal de Bongy rid himself of his 
numerous creditors by poison, escaping through Church influence 
all punishment for his crime. 

To show the taste for poisoning that existed at this time we 
can quote the soldier who, on being told off to rid the Duke of Guise 
of an enemy by assassination, demurred to this method of killing, 
saying that he was quite willing to poison the individual in 
question. About 1670, too, the famous, or rather infamous, Mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers came prominently to the fore. History gives 
her as an anomalystical being enough—a rare compound of cruelty, 
passion, and piety !—a cool and smiling murderess, bearing a brave 
frout and placid brow to hide a black heart—and yet almost a bigot 
in her creed. 

Under a guise of charity she moved among the sick and 
poverty-stricken, an apparent angel of goodness, uttering divine 
precepts and words of comfort to the actual victims of her fiendish 
art—for to test the diabolical concoction called ‘ Succession 
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Powder’ she carried on wholesale slaughter among the unfortunate 
inmates of the Hotel Dieu, and having thoroughly convinced herself 
of its efficacy in the destruction of human life, she at once 
commenced to experimentalise on her own father! out of 
vengeance for his supposed share in the incarceration of St. Croix 
—her lover—in the Bastille. 

It seems almost incomprehensible how this monster in 
woman’s loveliest shape could have deliberately gone on, month 
after month, administering the fatal mixture interlarded with 
filial care and hypocritical fondness, until, her patience exhausted, 
she arrived at the apex of her desire by a double dose. 

Though this tragedy occurred centuries ago, it does not require 
a very vivid imagination to picture the last hours of the unfortunate 
Dreux D’Aubray, blessing with his dying breath the devoted 
attendant in his mysterious illness, the daughter whose fair face 
had bent so tenderly over his own, and whose soft white hand had 
so carefully smoothed his pillow. 

Once he was buried La Belle Marquise, shielded by her rank, 
but principally by her world-wide reputation of goodness and piety, 
from suspicion even, went on her way rejoicing. 

She had revenged the wrongs of her lover by killing her 
father ! 

Her designs on her husband only proved abortive by the 
antidotes given him by St. Croix, who it was believed was loth to 
have the widow thrown on his hands, but at the same time he 
assisted her in removing her brothers and sisters out of her path, 
so that she might be left sole possessor of the D’Aubray fortune. 

After this ensued a life of lavishness, intrigue, and unholy 
orgies, while the Marquise de Brinvilliers took Paris by storm 
with her brilliancy, and the beauty that was a revelation. 

But ‘ murder will out.’ 

St. Croix, who had with unheard-of callousness made away 
with life after life, died suddenly, his glass mask having acci- 
dentally fallen off while he was deep in the preparation of the poi- 
son (anhydrous prussic acid some historians say, the operation of 
which is extremely rapid, causing death in a few seconds even if 
applied to the eye or inhaled as vapour), and among the man’s 
possessions, documents were found inculpating the Marquise. 

She managed to get away to England, but an unlucky star 
made her seek shelter in a Belgian convent. From this she was 
decoyed back to the arena of her terrible exploits—Paris—by a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, otherwise an officer of justice disguised 
as a priest. 
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She protested her innocence stoutly, but being put to the 
torture she confessed fully and freely and exultingly to all her 
crimes, even to having swept away a whole family from the face 
of the earth simply to serve some frivolous purpose of her own. 
She was beheaded in 1676, and it was the horror inspired through- 
out the country by her deeds that made King Louis institute the 
celebrated ‘Chambre Ardente’ for the purpose of investigating 
cases of secret poisoning, and such well-known and exalted people 
as the Maréchal de Luxembourg and the Princess Louise of Savoy 
were examined by it on grave suspicion. 

The fascination of poisoning did not, however, die out with 
the times; for in England several instances have come to light 
year after year. In these cases, after carefully perusing the 
evidence, one can almost see with the mind’s eye the poisoner 
literally gloating over the victim, and awaiting with alternations 
of fiendish hope and a horrible dread of disappointment the 
symptoms of the third day. 

‘A depressed and haggard countenance, a violent shivering 
followed by burning heat, hollow eyes, the breath in short, quick 
gasps—the whole aspect that of one under the overpowering 
influence of some strong narcotic.’ Then on the fourth day utter 
exhaustion—collapse. And on the fifth day—death! 

But with our sound laws, poisoning may gradually die out of 
England. The law says, ‘ Whosoever causes death by poison 
commits murder, for the means are immaterial if the death was 
caused by such means with a felonious intent. When death is 
not caused, nevertheless, whosoever administers poison, or causes 
it to be administered to any person, with intent to commit murder, 
is guilty of felony, and is liable to penal servitude for life.’ With 
this statute before us, and the horrors of a recent trial alive in the 
memory of most of us, we may reasonably hope that followers of 
the De Brinvilliers type will become few and very far between. 
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AN ORIGINAL STORY. 


BY FERGUS HUME. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE EFFECT OF THE ELIXIR. 






Dreams are the nightly progeny of sleep, 
The ghostly visitants which mock our rest ; 
And yet methinks they give a sovereignty 
Within their airy realms to many a wight, 
Who wakes to find himself a ragged knave, 
And all the rainbow pageants of the night 
Only the idle bubbles of the brain. 


Launceston, November 14.—At last I have found the second 
volume of ‘Giraldus.’ Bya strange train of circumstances I have 
been led step by step towards this successful end. Nothing now 
remains for me to do but to go over to Sir Giibert’s library, take 
up the ‘Giraldus,’ and turn to the page indicated by the crypto- 

m. 

Then shall I be able to supply the missing drug and put the 
final touch to this marvellous elixir. I have no fear of Sir 
Gilbert ever dreaming why I am so anxious about the ‘ Giraldus.’ 
And, truth to tell, he cannot even notice that I am anxious, for I 
carefully repress all manifestations of interest concerning it beyond 
that of an admirer of rare books. 

I heard him mention to-day where it was in his library with 
as cool and composed a manner as if I never heard of the book, 
while every vein in my body was tingling with excitement. How- 
ever, I must now curb my impatience until I can see the book in 
the ordinary course. Sir Gilbert is a man wholly devoted to his 
books, and his desires are bounded by the overflowing shelves of 
his library. He asked me to stay to dinner, and I was introduced 
to his daughter and her lover. The lover is one of the aristocracy 
—a brainless young athlete, with the body of a Milo and the 
intellect, as Walter Savage Landor says, ‘of a lizard.’ But Miss 
Philippa Harkness, the daughter, is a very strange young woman. 
It is a long time since I have studied Lavater, and possibly my 
skill in physiognomy may have declined, but I have rarely seen a 
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more contradictory face. She has intellect, but does not use it. 
As far as I can see she has not even the average education of an 
English lady; all her talk is about field sport and horses, while 
her conversation is full of words which I am certain are not in the 
English dictionary—at least, not as far as my acquaintance with it 
goes. She could be clever if she would, but she will not, for one 
of the most powerful passions of Nature is wanting in her. She 
is not ambitious, and is quite content to pass the days of her life 
as her senses dictate, without attempting to rise to eminence. 

Strange that Nature, the bounteous, should be so capricious. 
To one she gives no talents, but ambition; while to this girl she 
gives talents and no ambition. 

During the evening I made the discovery that Miss Harkness 
does not like me. She talked gaily and courteously enough, but 
she avoided my eye, and seemed ill at ease when I addressed her. 
I suppose it is my manner. A scholastic occupation is certainly 
not the best for acquiring graces, and I am always rather awkward 
in the presence of women. I also made the discovery during the 
evening that she has no soul—at least, not for music. When I 
was playing my ‘ Dream Phantasy,’ she suddenly broke in with 
some remark about her day’s sport. Bah! why should I be 
angry? and yet it wounded my self-esteem. I thought that my 
playing would hold anyone spell-bound, and now I find that it 
has no effect on this woman. If I took the trouble to hate any- 
body, I should hate this girl. But I never trouble. Her nature 
is quite opposite to mine, and we seem to have a mutual distrust 
and dislike of one another. Strange I never felt like this before. 
Thad better get over this absurd feeling, as I am to see her almost 
daily for the next six months. In the meantime all my thoughts 
are concentrated on the ‘Giraldus.’ By this time to-morrow I 
shall know the secret drug, and then—— I must go over to-morrow 
and look up the ‘ Giraldus ’ without delay... . 


Professor Brankel closed his diary and then prepared for bed. 
Before he put out the light he went to his desk and took out a 
small phial filled with a colourless liquid. He took three drops 
out of the bottle and swallowed them. Then, putting the phial 
away again, he went to bed, and was soon away in visions begat 
by the strange power of the elixir. 


Behold I stand under the shadows of a moonless and starless 
night, divested of that gross garment of clay which is the emblem 
of mortality. The immortal part of myself is severed from the 
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mortal, and I am an airy spirit, nameless and soulless, for I myself 
am the soul. Nothing of earth has any part in me; I am formed 
of the ethereal essence which God breathes into the body of man. 
I have no feelings, physical or mental, but stand a naked human 
soul, a citizen of the universe, a partaker of eternity. Time 
draws back the veil of the past, and I enter into the vast halls of 
his palace, to wander through the populous courts, and see the 
splendid kaleidoscope of humanity and the marvellous colours 
which the iridescent dome of life has thrown on the white surface 
of eternity. 

- I stand within the mighty arena of the Colosseum, and 
above me, tier above tier, I see the blood-loving Roman populace 
gazing down with wolfish eyes on the blood-stained sands. The 
bright blue sky gleams every now and then through the striped 
awning which shadows the heads of the people. There is Horace, 
fresh from his little Sabine farm, laughing with Mecenas; 
Virgil, with a placid smile on his face, listening to the witty and 
epigrammatical conversation of Catullus—the Rochester of his 
day—who is amusing his fickle Lesbia with remarks on the 
spectators. And he, the master of the world, rose-crowned, looks 
down with a serene face at the long train of gladiators. Ave 
Cesar! ... The fight begins . . . a battle of Titans. . . . See 
how their eyes flash . . . how the sparks fly from their shields at 
every blow. And Fortune, fickle as a woman, gives her favours 
sometimes to one and then to another. . . . See, one has fallen 

. and his triumphant adversary stands over him, looking round 
meanwhile to see the verdict of the people... . Habet!... 
And the blood of the conquered sinks into the thirsty sands of the 
arena—insatiable of blood as the masters of the world. ... 

. . . Is it thou, O Athens, the omphalos of Greece .. . set 
like a jewel in the midst of thy green groves, and filled with all 
the superb intellects of antiquity? . . . Behold the great white 
streets . . . the vivid, sparkling crowd brimming over with 
veritable Aristophanic humour . . . the wrangling of the philo- 
sophers and their pupils from the porticoes, and the ged-like 
figures of the youths as they haste to the gymnasium. .. . 
this is indeed the intellectual capital of the world.... 
great theatre, with th> semicircle of eager faces gazing spell- 
bound at the splendid pageantry of the ‘Agamemnon.’ .. . The 
deep-mouthed roll of the Eschylean line fills the wide-ringed 
theatre with a sublime thunder, and then goes echoing down the 
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vaulted corridors of Time with ever-increasing volume. . . . How 

magnificent . . . the fiery ring of the speech of Clytemnestra 

. the stately eloquence of the king of men . . . the wild cry 

of Cassandra, shrinking back with prophetic horror from the 

blood-stained threshold of the palace. . . . See. . . . Chorus. 
— the entries in the aad become or ] 


Hail, Queen with the snow- white — _ eyes of fire. 

. I pray you, wherefore do you look from the mighty walls of 

wide-streeted Troy so eagerly? ... Helen . . . fairest and most 

imperial of women, thy fatal beauty hath doomed the proud towers 

of lium. Think not that yonder light at which thou gazest as 

it gleams like a crimson-hearted star . . . think not that it comes 
from the tent of thy forsaken husband... . 

. It lights the funeral couch of Patroclus, and beneath 
its beam sits the sullen-faced Achilles, gazing with wrathful eyes 
at the dimly-seen walls of Troy. ... Ai! ... Ai! ...Theend 
is near, O Queen. . . . Thy fatal beauty hath worked out its evil 
destiny . . . and already the irrevocable fiat has gone forth from 
the Fates... . Ai! Ai! 

. Crafty Ulysses, with the cautious wrinkles round thy 
deep-set eyes, I pray thee tell me where thou art going... . 
Ithaca! . . . Push off the galley from the shores of Troy... . 
Unloose the ten years’ bound sail . . . and let us sail across the 
foaming leagues of perilous seas in search of thine island home... . 
Lo! how the great sea freshens and whitens under the caress of 
the winds, and we feel the salt breath of the wandering fields of 
foam of large savour in our nostrils. . . . But lo! what purple 
land gleams dimly in the distance? . . . Lotus-eaters.... 
[Here the diary is illegible.] ... See... how the nymphs 
sport in the crystal waters ... the flash of their white bodies 
and the waving of dishevelled locks. . . . Ithaca! . . . Turn the 


galley home to where the ever-weaving Penelope awaits thee. . 
Ah, Ithaca! ... 


. Ob, doi and damn of music . . . the light tread of 
slave-girls scattering flowers . . . the barbaric gleam of scarlet 
and gold... the martial bearing of the Roman soldiers... 
and she—the serpent of the Nile—comes for her Roman lover. . . 
Ah, Cleopatra... Egypt . . . he with the serene face, that 
stretches out his arms to thee, would sustain the great diadem of 


the world on his brow, but for thee, dark-browed gipsy. . . . Hark, 
how the shrill music sounds .. . he comes... Anthony. 
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. . - Ancient Egypt, mysterious and marvellous, wrapped in 
the deepest mists of antiquity. . . . Long, slumbrous ranges of 
palaces . . . long trains of painted figures on the walls . . . and 
symbolical hieroglyphics. . . . Lift up the dense veil which shrouds 
thy mysterious . . . countenance, O Isis. . . . Behold how the 
solemn sphynxes in silent lines gaze wide-eyed at the mysterious 
Pyramids. .. . O mysterious Egypt ... hail . . . Osiris . 
Thoth. . . . [Here the diary becomes illegible. | 


. . . Strike the timbrel, for Miriam, the prophetess of the 
Lord, sings a pean of victory, and her great brother towers sublime 
over the redeemed Israelites. . . . Golgotha. ... Calvary. ... 
The Cross. . . . who . . . who hangs upon it so still and lifeless ? 
. .. Behind . . . reddens the evening sky, and the Cross hangs 
like a thunder-cloud over Jerusalem. . .. Is it then true... 
this which I deemed a fable? . . . Didst thou die for humanity, 
O Christ? . . . Ah, lift not those pain-charged eyes, O Nazarene! 
. . .« see how the red blood drips from thy thorn-wreathed diadem 
. . « Prophet .. . Christianity . . . I am in space, the centre of 
the . . . great wheel of the universe ... around throng the 
nebulous masses of worlds . . . and this heaving mass of fire, is 
this the earth? . . . Istand before the portals of creation. ... 
Open! ...God.... Fire.... Chaos! ... 


The fresh morning breaks slowly in the East, and the dreamer 
awakes to the reality of life. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST INGREDIENT OF THE ELIXIR. 


A rarer drug 
Than all the perfumed spices of the East. 


PHILIPPA was seated at the window of the breakfast-room, 
dressed in her riding habit. She was going to ride that morning 
with Lord Dulchester, and was waiting his arrival with some im- 
patience, for she longed to be in the saddle. She was reading the 
. ¢Field, her favourite paper, and every now and then glancing at 
the clock or bending down to caress the huge staghound lying at 
her feet. At last with a laugh she arose, pitched the paper on the 
floor, and stepped out on the terrace followed by her dog. 

It was a cold, clear morning, with a brisk wind blowing which 
brought the blood into Philippa’s cheeks in no time. There were 
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a number of pigeons on the terrace, but at her approach they flew 
away, and she saw them, whirling specks of white, in the cold, blue 
sky. Miss Harkness stood staring at them for some time, and 
then, giving her dog’s ears a malicious pull, she began to talk to 
herself. 

‘I never did see anyone like that Jack of mine—he is always 
late; it is about half an hour since the time I told him. Ah, 
there’s that dear old pater hard at work ; I think I shall go in and 
see him.’ 

The window of the library was open, so, stepping lightly in, 
she went over to her father. He was bending over his writing- 
table examining a stray leaf of some book, and looked up with a 
bewildered expression when her shadow fell on him. 

‘Well, pater,’ she said gaily, laying her gloved hand on his 
shoulder, ‘hard at work? Why don’t you come out for a ride, 
instead of sitting all day among these musty old books ?’ 

‘Bless me, Philippa, how you talk,’ answered her father 
peevishly. ‘How can I spare the time? Besides, Professor 
Brankel is coming over to see the library to-day.’ 

Philippa turned round without a word and went on to the 
terrace, where she stood carelessly flicking at the leaves of a 
cypress which grew near, and thinking deeply. Her dog lay down 
at her feet and put his nose between his paws, keeping one bright 
eye sharply on his mistress while the other blinked half-asleep. 
The thoughts of Miss Harkness were not of a pleasant nature. 
She had forgotten all about the German, and her father’s reminder 
had brought to her the unpleasant fact that there was such a 
person. She was not by any means a young lady given to fancies, 
and yet there was something about this Professor she did not like. 
Although not of an imaginative tendency, there was something in 
his eyes that seemed to fascinate her, and again she thought of 
Christabel. 

‘It’s one comfort I shall be away all day,’ she muttered to 
herself, ‘and he will be gone by the time I come home—that is, 
if the pater does not ask F 

‘Phil! Phil!’ cried a voice almost immediately beneath her, 
and on looking over she saw her tardy lover, mounted on a splendid 
horse, and looking handsome and fresh, as a young Briton ought 
to look on riding five miles on a cold morning, with his lady-love 
at the end of the fifth mile. 

‘How late you are, Jack!’ she cried, catching up her gloves 
and flying down the steps. ‘I’ve been waiting about an hour.’ 

‘Couldn’t get away,’ replied Dulchester, who had dismounted, 
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and was looking with pride at her handsome, eager face. ‘The 
governor wanted to consult me about some things, and it was with 
great difficulty I could come even now.’ 

‘I am to take that explanation with a grain of salt,’ laughed 
Philippa, whose horse had now been brought round. 

‘ Just as you like—with or without salt,’ retorted Jack, coolly 
flinging the reins of his horse to the groom, and standing ready 
to assist her to mount. 

She gave a saucy laugh, put her small foot on his hand, and 
in another moment was in the saddle. She gathered up her reins, 
and gave Fiddle-de-dee a sharp stroke with her whip, which caused 
him to dance about in the most alarming manner. 

‘Now then, Phil, are you ready ?’ asked Lord Dulchester, who 
had mounted his own horse and was steering it beside hers. 

‘ Aye, aye, sir,’ and away they went down the avenue, leaving 
the grooms looking after them with intense admiration. 

‘They’re a rare couple,’ said one to the other. 

‘ Aye, the finest this part o’ the country,’ and with a laugh 
both went inside. 

Meanwhile Miss Harkness and her lover had reached the park 
gates, and had just passed through them when they saw the Pro- 
fessor coming along the road. Philippa’s heart gave a jump as 
she saw those gleaming eyes fixed on hers once more. 

‘Good-morning,’ Miss Harkness,’ said the Professor; ‘I see 
you are indulging in your favourite pastime. I am just going to 
see Sir Gilbert.’ 

‘You will find him in the library,’ said Philippa, bowing coldly, 
while Dulchester passed him with a curt ‘ Good-morning.’ 

The Professor stood looking after them with a sneer on his face 
as they rode away laughing and chatting merrily, and the same 
envy of their happiness came into his heart as Satan felt when 
he saw Adam and Eve in the garden— 


Oh, Hell, what do mine eyes with grief behold ? 


The feeling, however, soon passed, and with a shrug of his 
shoulders he resumed his way. 

He was immediately ushered into the library on his arrival at 
the Hall, and found his master anxiously expecting his arrival. 

‘Ah, Professor!’ he said, shaking him heartily by the hand, 
‘I am so delighted you have come. I want to find out a certain 
point ; but first I must show you all my treasures.’ 

The Professor assented with delight, for he felt the true joy of 
a bibliomaniac as he stood in this treasure-house of books. All 
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‘day long they examined the treasures of the shelves, and ate their 
lunch as hurriedly as possible, eager to get back to the feast 
of intellect. Sir Gilbert found that he had a truly congenial 
spirit in the Professor, and expounded his favourite theories 
and rode his favourite hobbies until the twilight began to close 
in. All this time the astute Professor had been thinking of the 
‘Giraldus,’ but did not ask where it was, fearing lest a too great 
eagerness on his part might cause suspicion in the jealous breast 
of the bookworm. He led the conversation round to the request 
which the baronet had made to him when he came into the room. 

‘You were saying something about a point you wanted eluci- 
dated, when I came in, Sir Gilbert,’ he said, looking at him keenly. 

‘Yes, yes!’ replied Sir Gilbert ; ‘it is in regard to the discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone. Can you tell me any notable work on 
the subject ?’ 

‘I think you will find what you want in “ Giraldus,”’ said the 
Professor, whose pulse was beating quickly. 

‘But he is an obscure-chemist,’ objected Sir Gilbert. 

‘You find pearls in oysters,’ quoth the German calmly ; ‘and 
the obscure chemist gives the best description of the philospher’s 
stone I have met with.’ 

‘I thought you had never read the “ Giraldus?”’ said Sir 
Gilbert sharply. 

The Professor felt that he was on dangerous ground. 

‘Not the work itself,’ he answered coolly; ‘but other authors 
which I have studied give extracts, and, putting them together, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the work of Giraldus’s is the 
best on the subject.’ 

‘Well, I had better bring you the book, and you can shew 
me the part you refer to,’ answered Sir Gilbert, and went off to 
find it. 

The Professor sat down in the Baronet’s chair by the writing- 
table, and waited with his heart beating rapidly. At last he had 
arrived at the consummation of his hope, and in another minute 
would know the name of the drug which was to be of such value 
to him. Presently the Baronet came back and laid on the table 
an old yellow book, the counterpart of that which lay in the 
Professor’s study at Heidelberg. The Professor took it up and 
turned over the leaves carelessly, although the touch of every 
page caused a thrill to go through him. 

‘You had better get Von Helme too,’ he said, looking at the 
Baronet. ‘I think he will prove also useful to you.’ 

Sir Gilbert hurried away well pleased, while the Professor 
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took the ‘ Giraldus’ to the window and turned to the tenth page. 
Then, counting four lines down, he ran his finger along until it 
stopped at the fifth word : 

* Maiden’s blood... .’ 

When Sir Gilbert came back with the book wanted, he found 
Brankel standing by the window turning over the leaves of the 
‘Giraldus.’ In handing him Von Helme’s work he glanced up in 
his face to see if it was the one required, but recoiled in a moment 
with a cry. 

‘Good God! what ails you ?’ 

The cold light of the evening was striking fair on the face of 
the German, and the rest of his body was in the shadow. His face 
was livid, with great drops of perspiration standing on it, and with 
the jet-black eyebrows, wild hair, and thin, sneering mouth, he 
looked the incarnation of the arch-fiend—a modern Mephisto- 
pheles. When the Baronet spoke he turned to him with a cold 
smile, and the writhe of pain passing over his face vanished and 
left him with his usual countenance. 

‘I had a spasm of pain,’ he explained, gently going back to 
the study table; ‘it is gone now.’ 

The Baronet looked at him doubtfully, and then suggested 
that some brandy should be brought. 

‘Nothing, thank you,’ replied the Professor, holding the 
‘ Giraldus’ with one hand and waving the other. ‘I am subject to 
these attacks. Iam perfectly well now. See, hereis the remark 
of Giraldus on the philosopher’s stone.’ And they were soon deep 
in the book. 

The Professor refused to stay to dinner on the plea that he 
had an engagement, and hastened away almost immediately. 
When he got to his hotel he went to his bedroom, and, pulling out 
his diary, began to write rapidly. 


November 15.—At last I have solved this problem, which has 
been my aim these many days. I have had the second volume of 
‘Giraldus’ in my hands, and on. turning to the page mentioned in 
the cryptogram I find that the mysterious drug is ‘maiden’s 
blood.’ In order to bring out the highest powers of the elixir I 
must mingle with it the heart-blood of a pure maiden. It is a 
terrible ingredient, and will be difficult to obtain, but I shall not 
shrink, for I consider it my duty to bring this elixir to its highest 
state. But where am I to find the maiden from whom to obtain 
the blood ? 

Murder is a crime generally punished by the gallows. Bah! 
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why do I bring these things into my thoughts? The killing of 
a person in the cause of science is no murder. If my own blood 
were necessary I should not hesitate a moment, but give it freely, 
in order to consummate this great discovery. Before we can wrest 
the secrets from the great mother, Nature, we must propitiate her 
with victims. How many human beings have been slain in a less 
noble cause than this? Was not the daughter of Agamemnon slain 
by her own father in order to satisfy the wrath of Artemis? and 
shall I shrink from offering up a woman on the altar of science ? 
A thousand times no. The cause of science must be advanced even: 
at the cost of human blood, and I, who am appointed by fate to give 
this secret of Nature to the world, shall not shrink from my task. 

Everything is prepared, the altar, the priest, and the victim, 
for Miss Harkness will have the honour of contributing her heart’s 
blood to this great discovery. I have made up my mind that she 
is to die in this cause; and what greater honour can I offer her? 
Do not the Hindoo maidens immolate themselves cheerfully under 
the death-dealing wheels of the chariot of their god, and shall an 
Englishwoman shrink from sacrificing herself in the cause of 
science? I cannot tell her my wish, for such is the lack of ambi- 
tion in her soul that she would not comprehend the magnitude of 
the thing, and doubtless refuse. I must decoy her into my 
power some way, and kill her. 

It is a terrible thing to do, no doubt, but in my case must be 
used the motto of the Jesuits: ‘The end justifies the means.’ 
Did I believe in the existence of a Supreme Being I would pray 
to him to direct me, but as I have no such belief I must kneel to 
thee, O Science, and entreat, thine aid to bring round this sacri- 
fice on thy shrine. The blood of this one maiden will be of more 
value to the world than that which thousands of human beings 
have shed on the fields of Marathon or Waterloo. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WOLFDEN. 


Good gentlemen ! 
The house is stuff'd with ghosts, pray you be wary; 
For every footfall wakes a hundred fiends, 
Who have the power to do us devilries. 


IT was a queer, rambling old place, built of grey stone, which 
was almost hidden in dark-green ivy. The stones in some places 
were so eaten away and cracked by the lapse of years that it 
seemed to be held together by the clinging parasite. It was a 
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quaint, picturesque house, built in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture, with narrow, diamond-paned windows, huge stacks of 
chimneys twisted into all kinds of fantastic shapes, and little red- 
roofed turrets starting out of the walls at all sorts of odd corners, 
and clinging to the grey old stones like birds’-nests. Under the 
sloping eaves—where the swallows built regularly every summer 
—over the great oaken doors, beside the elaborately carved win- 
dows, were grotesque faces, carved out of stone into a fixed grin, 
peering everywhere, like the goblin inhabitants of the deserted 
mansion. Grass grew between the crevices of the broad stones 
of the balcony, thistles waved in the deserted courtyard, and there 
was a damp, green slime everywhere. Some of the shutters, torn 
off by the force of the wind, were lying half-buried in the bush- 
grass beneath, while others hung crazily on their broken hinges, 
and swung noisily to and fro with every breeze. It had formerly 
been a place of great magnificence, and the lofty ceilings of the 
state rooms were decorated with beautiful paintings. But the 
broad oaken stairs, down which had come so many generations, 
were now thick with dust, and the pale moon, looking through 
the painted windows, only saw dreary rooms filled with floating 
shadows. But it was not the dreary loneliness of the place that 
made it such a thing of horror to the simple folk around. There 
was said to be a curse on the place, for the last proprietor of it 
had hanged himself, after spending the remains of his fortune in a 
last banquet. In the great dining-hall a ragged piece of rope, 
suspended from a hook in the wall, still showed the place where he 
committed the deed. It was here, after that last terrible orgy 
was done—after he had exhausted all the wine of life and found 
that the lees were bitter indeed—that he came and launched him- 
self into another world. His ghost was said to haunt the scene 
of his former follies, and wail for the past that could not be undone. 
But the lights which announced his presence were probably only 
the glimmer of the moon on the glittering windows, and the wail of 
the wind whistling through the deserted halls, his voice. But the 
rustics would have been indignant at such a solution, and firmly 
held to the belief that, whatever modern science might say to the 
contrary, there were ghosts, and that Wolfden was haunted by 
one. On the death of the last squire the estate had gone into 
Chancery, and the place to rack and ruin. No tenant could ever 
be found for it, even in this ghost-despising age, for the place was 
eerie, and a cloud hung over it. When the German Professor took 
it he was looked upon as a wonderfully brave man ; and, indeed, 
it was whispered among the village gossips that he must have 
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some acquaintance with the black art itself before he could trust 
himself so fearlessly among the ghostly inmates of Wolfden. 
Superstition still has her votaries, even in this enlightened age, 
among those lonely hills, and the strange-looking foreigner gave 
rise to a good many queer surmises. The Professor did not occupy 
all the house, but only a small range of rooms on the right side. 
Those on the left were the state rooms, and he shut them up close, 
leaving them to their dust and loneliness. Immediately above 
the rooms on the right side was an octagon-shaped apartment, 
which the Professor turned into a laboratory for the prosecution 
of his chemical experiments. A light could be seen in this room 
far into the night, for the Professor preferred working at night 
instead of the daytime. All day he was at the Hall, imthe library 
with Sir Gilbert, hunting among the books, and helping the 
Baronet with his ‘History of Chemistry.’ Sir Gilbert was the 
only member at the Hall with whom the German was on friendly 
terms. Philippa always avoided him, and showed plainly that 
she did not relish his company, while Lord Dulchester did not 
conceal his dislike in the least—a dislike which the Professor 
cordially returned. The German kept a vigilant watch on Philippa, 
in order to seize any opportunity which might offer itself of getting 
her into his power, for he was firmly fixed in his hideous purpose 
of killing her in order to add the necessary ingredient to- the 
elexir. Wherever Philippa went she would find those mesmerie 
eyes fixed steadily on her, like two evil planets blighting her 
with their malignant influence. Under this continual supervision 
she began to grow thin and pale. Wherever she went she seemed 
to feel the burning gaze of those eyes fixed on her, and would 
start nervously at every sound. Nature could not bear the strain, 
and at last Philippa saw that unless she removed herself from the 
influence of the Professor she would soon be very ill. To this end 
she took a sudden resolution, and unfolded it to Jack in this wise: 

‘Jack,’ said she one evening, when they were alone in the 
drawing-room, and the Professor and Sir Gilbert were talking 
science over their wine, ‘do you believe in the evil eye ?’ 

Lord Dulchester, who was gazing idly into the fire, turned 
round in dismay. 

‘Good Heavens, Philippa, what put that idea into your 
head ?’ 

‘I believe the Professor has,’ went on Philippa solemnly. 
‘Whenever I look at him I always find his eyes fixed on me.’ 

‘Just give me leave, and I'll soon settle his eyes,’ said Jack 
grimly. 
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‘Don’t be a fool, Jack,’ was Miss Philippa’s ungrateful retort ; 
‘he is a friend of papa’s.’ 

‘He doesn’t stay here,’ replied Dulchester sulkily, giving his 
huge shoulders a shake. 

‘I don’t see what that’s got to do with it,’ answered Philippa 
candidly ; ‘he is here every day. But look here, Jack,’ she went 
on, ‘I can’t stand this much longer, I am sure I shall get ill.’ 

‘You do look rather pale,’ interjected Jack, looking at her 
anxiously. 

‘So I have made up my mind to go up to London and stay 
with Aunt Gertrude.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

Lord Dulchester gave a shiver. He had reason to remember 
that high-browed, Roman-nosed matron, for she had hunted him 
through several seasons in the most determined manner, in order 
to secure him for one of her daughters, who were all equally high- 
browed and Roman-nosed. 

‘You need not make such faces, Jack,’ said Philippa coolly, 
for Jack had confided to her the system of social persecution to 
which her cousins had subjected him ; ‘ you need not come.’ 

‘Oh, won’t I though,’ retorted Dulchester vivaciously. ‘I am 
not afraid ; I’m an engaged man now.’ 

‘Jack,’ said his lady-love solemnly, with a malicious twinkle 
in her eye, ‘let me implore you not to let my beautiful cousins 
win your heart from me, for you know your engagement will be 
no obstacle ; and oh, Lord Dulchester, they have brought the art 
of flirting to a very high state of perfection.’ 

‘ Let them try it on,’ said Jack, laughing gaily at the idea ; ‘I 
am quite willing to risk it, Phil.’ 

And so it was arranged. Philippa wrote to her aunt and 
received an effusive answer, stating that she would only be too 
glad, and saying that they were going for the winter to the South 
of France; did dear Philippa mind? No, dear Philippa didn’t ; 
for she would have gone to the North Pole, if necessary, to escape 
from those terrible eyes of the Professor. So she began to make 
arrangements, and fixed an early day for her departure. 


Wolfden, November 22.—I have been peculiarly unfortunate 
with regard to the last ingredient of the elixir. Iam no nearer the 
accomplishment of my desire than before. Miss Harkness persist- 
ently avoids me, and I am unable to get her alone. That infernal 
lover of hers is always with her, and I suspect would have no hesita- 
tion in doing me a personal injury. He hates me, I see, for he does 
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not take the least pains to conceal it. This is unfortunate, for it 
adds to my difficulties in the accomplishment of my design. I have 
asked Miss Harkness over here, but she persistently refuses to 
come; and I have at times despaired of getting her at all. And 
now, to add to my difficulties in the matter, she has arranged to go 
to the South of France, where, as she told me, she will probably 
stay for a long time. It is an impossibility for me to prolong my 
stay in England beyond the six months, so if she goes away now 
there is every probability that I shall lose her. There is yet a 
week before she leaves, so I may think of some plan before then 
by which I can accomplish my purpose. The thought often 
comes across me that if I kill her I shall be liable to the law of 
England. The law has no sympathy with the sacred cause of 
science, and would hang me for the murder (as it would call it) 
as calmly and judiciously as if I were some common felon who 
had beaten his wife to death. It cannot be helped; if I wish to 
perfect this great discovery I see that there is no alternative but 
to become a victim to the law. But my discovery will live after 
me, and I shall be looked on as a glorious martyr to the cause of 
science. I will give this diary—in the event of my being hanged 
for the sacrifice on the altar of science of this girl—to some 
learned ‘ savant’ in my own country, who will edit it, and the 
world shall see how gradually I was led to the crowning act of my 
life. I shall be honoured as a martyr; therefore I have no hesi- 
tation in committing the deed which is likely to bring me within 
the arm of the law. ‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church,’ and my death shall be the means of giving to the world 
an elixir by which they can foresee both past and present and 
future. They will be able to see far ahead, and avert from the 
world those calamities which have fallen on it hitherto owing to 
the darkness which has veiled the future. What are a few pangs of 
physical pain in comparison with the splendid future thus open 
to the world through my agency? My mind is made up—I am 
ready and willing to fall a martyr in the cause of science against 
the powers of ignorance, and over my grave shall be inscribed the 
one word so pregnant with meaning—‘ Resurgam !’ 


One! strikes slowly with a sound like thunder from the grey 
old belfry of the church. Midnight—this is the hour during 
which the earth is thronged with spirits. They pour from the 
green graveyards, from the charnel-house ; the murderer’s skeleton 
descends from its gibbet, and the rich man’s spirit comes from its 
vault. So the air is thick with them; their incorporeal forms 
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are thronging in myriad numbers thick as the leaves of Vallom- 
brosa. 

Wolfden stands black and dense in front of the calm splendour 
of the moon; the stars shine on it with their myriad eyes, but 
they cannot lift the shadow from off it. And he who lies within— 
is he mingling with the airy spirits of the dead, or dreaming of the 
accomplishment of his hideous purpose? Is he mad? Is his 
potent elixir only the outcome of a confused brain? Or is hea 
glorious genius shaping the form of a great discovery? Is he 
mad? Was Hamlet? 

How still the night; only the murmur of the river as it flows, 
broad-breasted and fair, towards the infinite sea. A few barges lie 
on the surface of the stream—black, shapeless masses, hanging, as 
in the centre of a hollow globe, between the star-spread sky above 
and its counterpart in the breast of the river. The distant cry of 
an owl comes from the belfry, an answer comes from another at 
Wolfden, and then the bell again—one! two! Hark! the wind 
is rising ; the hollow-voiced bell has woke it, and it rushes its wild 
and querulous voice through the deserted halls. Whew! how it 
whistled through the great dining-room, and shook the jagged 
fragment of rope to and fro as if in glee. The old Squire’s spirit 
is abroad to-night. Whew! how it catches the crazy shutters 
and shakes them to and fro until one falls off with a shriek, and 
then the wind rushes away again, rejoicing in its work. Whirr! 
what a blast down the chimney—the laboratory—what armies of 
phials, what queer cabalistic apparatus! There are a few ashes 
in the furnace. How the fierce wind made them flare and blaze 
redly like the angry eye of the Cyclops. Away down the old oak 
stairs, where the moon, looking through the painted windows, 
casts a red stain on the dust. Whew! into the bedroom of the 
Professor. Blow the curtains aside, and Jet yon thin shaft of 
moonlight strike on his face. How calm, how passionless is the 
spirit indeed in the body, or is his discovery a great truth? How 
deadly pale, with the black eyebrows and the black hair wildly 
tossed about on the pillow. Look how his hand is clenched! A 
shade sweeps across his face. Is it the spirit returning to the 
body, or a cloud drifting across the face of the moon? Is he 
mad? Does that great brow only bind the fantastic humours of 
a madman’s brain? Is he mad? Who cantell? Time alone 
will work out the solution of that problem. Leave him alone to 
his dreams and phantasies. Away! out to sea, where the great 
ships ride on the white waves. Whew! away! Whirr—whew! 
Look how the clouds drive across the midnight sky! Oh! this is 
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rare sport; hark! the white surges of the Atlantic cry aloud! 
Whew! and the wind sweeps away into the black pavilion of 
clouds which hangs over the boiling surges of the ocean. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN THE LABORATORY. 


Whene’er a man 
Is near the pinnacle of his desire, 


‘What ho!’ cries Death, and lo! he tumbles down. 


Just outside the gates of Wolfden stood a large hawthorn, whose 
branches, bare of leaves, were shaking wildly in the keen Novem- 
ber blasts. It was raining heavily, and the sky was overcast with 
heavy clouds, while there was not a speck of blue to be seen 
giving any promise of clearing up. 

Under the hawthorn, trying to get some shelter from the 
driving rain, stood Lord Dulchester and his fiancée. They had 
come out for a short walk, and were now caught in the full fury of 
the storm just outside the gates of Wolfden. 

Jack drew Philippa under the hawthorn, but they might as 
well have been in the open for all the protection that delusive 
shelter afforded them. They were a quarter of a mile away from 
- the Hall; the storm gave no promise of clearing away, and the 
nearest place at which they could get shelter was Wolfden, which 
Philippa resolutely declined to enter. 

‘I can’t go in while that horrible man is there,’ she said in 
reply to Jack’s persistent entreaties that she would seek shelter 
there. 

‘T like him as little as you do,’ retorted Dulchester bluntly ; 
‘but I’m not going to have you get your death of cold for any- 
thing of that sort. We have got no umbrella. Wolfden is the 
nearest shelter, and the storm won’t clear away for some time, so 
the best thing we can do is to go in.’ 

Philippa cast a disconsolate look around. It was raining 
vigorously, and the road was full of little puddles of water. She 
had her furs on, but her feet were quite wet, so she at last con- 
sented to try the hospitality of the Professor. 

‘ Beggars mustn’t be choosers,’ she said miserably. ‘ Lead on, 
Macduff.’ 

Macduff (otherwise Lord Dulchester) pushed open the gate, 
and, letting Philippa pass through, shut it with a bang. The 
house looked dreary and gloomy in the rain, but they had not 
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much time to inspect it. They hastened up the path, and soon 
found themselves at the huge oaken door. Jack applied the knocker 
vigorously, and in a few minutes the door was opened by the 
Professor himself. He expressed the greatest surprise at seeing 
them, and inwardly determined that he would accomplish his 
design at once, since the elements had put it into his power. 

‘You had better come upstairs to my laboratory,’ he said, 
shaking Dulchester by the hand, which civility that gentleman 
did not seem to relish at all; ‘it is the only place I have a fire 
in.’ 

‘Thanks, I should prefer to wait here,’ said Philippa coldly, 
looking out through the door at the steady rain. 

‘Permit me to observe, Miss Harkness,’ said the Professor 
blandly, ‘that I am a little bit of a doctor, and you are very 
likely to catch cold standing here in your wet clothes.’ 

‘You had better go, Phil,’ struck in Jack, giving himself a 
shake like a huge water-dog ; ‘I'll come too.’ 

The Professor acquiesced in this arrangement with at least 
some show of pleasure, and led the way upstairs to his laboratory. 

It was an octagon-shaped room, with a triple-arched, diamond- 
paned window, and a furnace nearly opposite. There were a 
multitude of instruments and drugs required for chemistry scat- 
tered about, and on a small table were writing materials. 

Opposite the door which gave entrance from the body of the . 
house was another smaller and massive-looking door, bound with 
iron; it was partly open, but nothing could be seen beyond. 

The Professor led his unexpected visitors into this workshop of 
science, and, having apologised for the disorder it was in, put 
Philippa in a chair in front of the furnace. He removed a portion 
of the top, so that more heat could get at her, and then asked his 
visitors if they would take any wine. Both of them declined, so 
the Professor set his wits to work to get Dulchester out of the 
way. 

Jack was rather taken with the queer apparatus about, and 
the quick-witted German, seeing this, began expiaining various 
experiments to him. Philippa sat looking dreamily into the fire 
and drying her wet boots, while her lover and the Professor moved 
about. At last Dulchester found himself close to the iron-bound 
door. 

‘What have you in here, Professor?’ he asked, pushing it 
slightly open with his hand. 

The Professor’s eyes flashed. Here was a chance of getting 
rid of Dulchester he had not reckoned upon. 
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‘Go and see,’ he said with a laugh. Jack, feeling curious, 
stepped in, upon which the Professor pulled the door to. It was 
a spring door and shut with a click, hearing which Philippa turned 
round. 

‘Where is Lord Dulchester?’ she asked, rising from her chair 
in alarm. 

‘In there,’ answered the Professor, with a harsh laugh of 
triumph, pointing to the door. 

‘ Hallo, Professor, let me out,’ called Jack, with a kick at the 
door. 

The Professor paid no attention, but advanced towards Philippa. 

‘Let him out, Professor,’ she asked with a calmness she was 
far from feeling, for she did not like the glare in his eyes. ‘I 
think we will go now; the storm has cleared away.’ 

The Professor did not answer, but pulling a drawer out of the 
table, produced from it a long steel knife, the edge of which he 
felt with a hideous smile. Philippa felt her heart leap, and would 
have fainted, but she knew that all her courage would be needed 
in this terrible situation. 

‘Young lady,’ said the Professor, looking at her with a 
triumphant smile, and speaking slowly. ‘Some months ago I made 
a great discovery which requires one thing to perfect it. That is 
the blood of a pure and innocent maiden. I have chosen you as 
the person who is to assist at the consummation of this great secret 
of Nature. You will have had a short life but an eternal fame.’ 

Philippa’s heart turned sick within her as she saw the long 
blade of the knife, and the wild fire in his eyes. 

‘Tt is an honour,’ he went on in the same monotonous tone, 
‘to be an aid to the great cause of science. What is death? 
Only a pang, and then all is over. Are you prepared ?’ 

The poor girl breathed a prayer to God, and then fixed her 
eyes steadily on the madman. 

‘You have been my father’s guest,’ she said in a hard voice, 
which sounded unnatural to her own ears. ‘ Will you stain your 
hands with the blood of his daughter ?’ 

‘It is an honour,’ answered the madman with a ghastly smile, 
running his thumb along the edge of the knife. ‘ Prepare.’ 

Philippa had retreated to the window as he advanced, and she 
looked round for some weapon of defence. On the window-sill 
by her side was a huge bottle filled with some chemical prepara- 
tion. At an ordinary time she could not have lifted it, but at the 
present moment the terrible danger gave her strength, and, 
catching it up, she turned round on the German. 





——— 
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He was now standing immediately in front of the furnace, 
and she could see the fire blazing up behind him. 

‘ Advance another step and I will throw this,’ she cried fiercely, 
clenching her teeth. 

‘It is an honour,’ he repeated with a vacant smile, advancing. 

She closed her eyes in desperation and flung the bottle at him 
with all her strength. It struck the advancing madman on the 
shoulder, causing him to stagger against the furnace, and then 
fell fair into the burning heat of the fire with a crash. Imme- 
diately there was a terrible explosion, and Philippa saw a wall of 
fire rise up before her as she sank insensible on the floor. 


Meanwhile Jack, who had guessed that there was something 
wrong, hammered at the door with unabated vigour, but finding 
that it resisted all his efforts, looked round about for some way of 
escape. 

He was in a long, narrow room, and at the end a small window 
gave an indistinct light. Jack hurried towards this and dashed 
it open. He got outside on the ledge which ran round the house, 
and found himself about twenty feet from the ground. But the 
ivy which grew in profusion all over the walls offered a natural 
ladder. He did not hesitate a moment, but scrambled down at 
once. How he reached the ground he did not know, but as soon 
as he found himself on terra firma he rushed round to the front, 
in at the door which the Professor had left open, and up the 
stairs. 

The door of the laboratory was closed. But that was no 
obstacle to the athlete putting his shoulder to it and bursting it 
open, and on entering he found the room full of smoke. He 
stumbled over a body lying on the floor, and on bending down saw 
it was that of the Professor, lying in a pool of blood. 

With acry he stepped over him, and found Philippa lying 
under the window insensible. He caught her in his arms, and, 
carrying her downstairs, called loudly for the servants. 

On their appearance he sent them upstairs to see after the 
Professor, while he laid Philippa on a sofa in the sitting-room and 
sprinkled her face with water. She opened her eyes with a low 
moan, and, on seeing Jack’s face bending over her, caught his arm 
w ith a convulsive sob. 

‘Oh, Jack,’ she gasped, ‘ what has happened ?’ 

‘ That’s what I should like to know,’ said Jack anxiously, as 
she sat up. 

‘ The Professor wanted to kill me,’ she said, looking at him 
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with a haggard face, ‘and I flung some bottle at him. It fell into 
the fire, there was an explosion, and I knew no more.’ 

Jack did not say anything, but telling one of the servants to 
go for the police at Launceston, took her home. 


Of course the affair caused a nine days’ wonder. The back 
of the Professor’s head was blown away, and death must have 
been instantaneous. The bottle evidently contained some 
dangerous drug, which exploded on touching the fire. He was 
buried in England, and news of his death was sent to his relatives 
in Germany. 

Sir Gilbert was horrified at the event, and came to the conclu- 
sion, as everyone else did, that the German was mad. Philippa’s 
system sustained a severe shock, and she was ill for a long time. 

She is now Lady Dulchester, and her husband is devotedly 
attached to her. 

The diary of the Professor fell into the hands of Sir Gilbert, 
and it was from it that Lady Dulchester learned the strange series 
of events which had so nearly cost her her life. 

Jack is very proud of his wife’s bravery, but she can never 
recall without a shudder that terrible hour when she discovered 
the Professor’s secret. 


Note By Dr. R. ANDREWS.—I was on a visit to Sir Gilbert 
Harkness, and found the diary of the late Professor Brankel in 
the library. I read it,and was deeply interested in the wonderful 
workings of a diseased brain which it afforded to me. Sir Gilbert 
had a phial of the elixir which the Professor claimed to have dis- 
covered, and on analysing it I found that the principal ingredient 
was opium. Without doubt this was the cause of his visions and 
hallucinations as described by him in his diary. Whether he did 
find the cryptogram which led to his discovery I do not know, 
but I think that the quantity of opium and other drugs which he 
took must have sent him mad. 

From the earlier portions of his diary I am inclined to think 
that he must have had the germs of insanity in him, which de- 
veloped under the evil influence of the drink which he called the 
elixir. 

I obtained leave from Sir Gilbert to publish the portions of 
the diary containe1 in this story (which I translated from the 
German—of course, I mean I translated the diary only), and, from 
what was told me by Lady Dulchester and her husband, I joined 
the rest of the story together. 
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The opium vision in Chapter V. struck me as being pecu- 
liarly strange. It seems to embrace short and vivid pictures of 
what the dreamer saw, and must have been written by him 
immediately after he awoke in the morning. In the diary it was 
written hurriedly, and was so illegible that I could not make 
portions of it out. 

The inner workings of a man’s mind are always interesting, 
and this, coupled with the strange series of events linking it to 
the outer world, led me to publish this story. Of a certainty 
there is no truer saying than ‘ Truth is stranger than fiction.’ 


(The End.) 





Che Liook. 


Across the red roofs quaint and solemn, 
Grown dusky in these sadder hours, 

Grieved with the heavens’ melancholy, 
Grieved with a sky that only lowers— 

I watch dull Autumn’s ruthless fingers 
Tearing sweet Spring-time’s costliest bowers. 


The rook speeds on into the vapours 
As though he knows his destined goal ; 
Perhaps he only shuns the blackness 
And beats toward some northern pole : 
Perhaps he knows of other sorrows 
And flies to cheer a hungry soul. 


Why comes he flashing through the noontide 
When all around is drear and still ? 

A hurrying, beating, panting vision, 

A pulse that throbs and throbs, until 

It dies beyond the silvery willows, 

A vanished speck behind the hill. 


I watched him growing out of mist-cloud, 


Cleaving the gloom with gloomier wing, 


I watched on across the tower, 

And on, and on, I watched him swing 
Behind the banks of purple darkness— 
A phantom bird, a spectre thing. 





THE ROOK. 


The evening creeps about my window, 
The elms and towers are dim and grey, 
No wing has cleft the dull horizon 
Since that lone bird sped on his way ; 
Sadly I note the sweeping shadows: 
To me the world is drear to-day. 


Is it the memories of a summer, 

The echoes of another place, 

When life was only for another, 

A tribute to a vanished face : 

Is it the hum of sunlit waters 

Mocking the bounds of time and space ? 


Fly on, bold bird! The raven oarage 
Of those swift-throbbing wings of thine 
Carry thee on beyond the sunset, 
Beyond the deepening western line: 
Sail on, sail on into the darkness, 

I care not where ; my love is mine. 


J. R. L. RANKIN. 


MAR 31 1915 








